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BLIND. 


BY 8. C. B. 








Jostled in the market’s whirl, 
Trod on by an awkward churl 
Pressing from behind, 
Quick I feel the angry glow, 
Turn to deal a righteous blow; 
Ah! the man is blind! 
Somerville, N. J. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE ‘‘MUSICAL.” 


BY LUCY L. STOUT, 





Mute are the instruments. On either hand 

Musicians, gathered for expression rare; 

And thronging with them, serious, grand and fair, 
The spirits of the great tone masters stand. 
They breathe upon the players mystic life, 

The ivory keys release the imprisoned notes, 
And instinct with life’s passionate, sad strife, 

The palpitating music swells and floats. 

A rippling strain like fairy laughter falls; 

Soft chime on chime the troubled spirit wins, 
And in diviner pauses, thrilling low, 

The voices of the talking violins. 

I'l) covet not the harps to others given, 

For ah, there must be violins in heaven! 

Detroit, Mich. 








A PIECE OF DEMAGOGUISM. 


General Butler, in his prediction at the 
O'Connell festival that the Irish-born are to 
rule New England, not only adopted the very 
lowest form of demagoguism—that which 
plays upon the mutual jealousies of different 
races—but he insulted every woman in New 
England of other than Irish origin. The 
fruit of his speech is already to be seen in 
such echoes as that given by Archbishop 
Lynch of Ontario, who in a sermon at To- 
ronto described New England as a place 
‘“‘where an ungodly people are exterminating 
themselves from the face of the earth and a 
chaste and God-fearing people are succeeding 
to their inheritance, as the statistics of births 
show.” 

But it fortunately has had another effect 
also. It has called attention to the facts and 
figures which show—as the Woman’s Jovr- 
SAL has more than once maintained—that all 
the talk of the dying out of the Puritan stock 
is sheer hasty assumption; and of a piece 
with the similar assumption, which prevailed 
so long, that civilization only produced physi- 
cal deterioration among mankind. Science 
has well removed this last named delusion, 
and will dispose in time, I firmly believe, of 
the exaggerations which originated with Dr. 
Nathan Allen and Dr. H. B. Storer. 

There are two facts habitually overlooked 
by those who join in these exaggerations. 
One is that a transplanted race necessarily 
appears more vigorous and fertile than that 
part of the race left behind, because it is 
mainly the young and strong who migrate. 
Thus the birth-rate is far higher among the 
Irish in America than among the Irish left 
behind in Ireland; among the American-born 
Population of Wisconsin than among the 
American-born population in New England. 
That is a class of facts of which the alarmists 
have never taken account. Suppose you se- 
lect any town and induce all the men and wo- 
men under fifty to migrate to the next town. 
It will not prove either the climate or the race 
to be unhealthy when children cease to be 
born in the town thus depleted. ° Yet there are 
New England villages where this change has 
been gradually taking place for years; the 
Children of the family stock are now born 
West of the Alleghanies simply because their 
Parents have removed there; and so the chil- 
dren of the Irish race are born in America in- 
Stead of Ireland. The number of children 
born in Boston last year (of all races) was one 
in twenty-eight of the population, according 
to the city Registrar, while in Dublin in 1871, 
(the last year for which I have seen the fig- 
pa it was only one in thirty-five. And the 
*ecretary of the Social Science Association 





computes that the birth-rate among the Ameri- 
cans of Iowa and Michigan is probably fifty 
per cent. higher than among the Irish in Ire- 
land. 

Another fact commonly overlooked is that 
the increase of a race does not depend upon 
the birth-rate only, but upon the death-rate 
as well. If you look at the number of births 
only, any reckless and improvident race will 
appear likely to outnumber a more careful 
race, and to possess the land as rapidly as the 
most unscrupulous demagogue could wish. 
But the laws of nature are not so easily defied 
and when we look at the death-rate we see 
the same reckless improvidence increasing 
that also, till in the end it is the more con- 
scientious and prudent race that prevails, 
even numerically, Thus it appears from the 
late report of the Boston City Registrar, Mr. 
Apollonio, combined with the facts given by 


the third report of the City Board of Health— | 


the whole being analyzed and arranged by the 
well-informed Boston correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, Mr. F. B. Sanborn— 
that the Irish-born population does not at 
present hold its own, except through immi- 
gration, in Boston. He says: 

“It seems there were 3798 children born, 
last year, in Boston, of unmixed Irish par- 
entage—that is, of two Irish-born parents— 
and only 2951 of parents born in the United 
States. At first glance this would look as if 
the first class were increasing 847 in a year 
more than the second. But looking in the 
deaths we find that only 2291 American-born 
persons died in the year, while 3661 Irish- 
born persons died. The surplus of births 
over deaths, then, among the Irish-born was 
but 137, while among the American-born it 
was 660, or fivetimesasmany. Unless, there- 
fore, the Irish-born are increased by immigra- 
tion in Boston, they are actually losing ground 
as compared with the American-born. Again, 
the births from all except unmixed Irish-born 
parents numbered 7919 in the year, and the 
deaths of the same class 4151 only, showing 
an increase of 3782, or nearly one half of the 
whole number of births; while the unmixed 
Irish-born increase was but 137, as above 
stated, or only one-twenty-eighth of all the 
births. This slight increase by the excess of 
births over deaths is a peculiarity of Dublin, 
as well as of the Irish population of Boston. 
In the year 1871, when Dublin had a popula- 
tion of 310,000, there were 8860 births, and 
there were 8146 deaths. In all Ireland dur- 
ing the same year, the registered births were 
but 151,665, or less than one in 85 1-2 of the 
population. In Massachusetts, the same 
year, there were nearly 40,000 births, or 
about one in 87 1-2 of the population,—which 
does not show a much greater fecundity in 
Ireland than in Massachusetts; while the 
natural increase by births over deaths is much 
greater in Boston than in Dublin, notwith- 
standing the great mortality among the Irish 
Bostonians. ... If the Irish deaths at Tewks- 
bury among those sent from Boston were 
reckoned in, they would neutralize the 137 
surplus of births over deaths in the Irish-born 
population of Boston, and show that there is 
no natural increase at all of that class.”— 
Springfield Weekly Republican, Aug, 14, 1875. 

The present writer has never been accused 
of being unfriendly to the Irish immigrants, 
either as foreigners or as Catholics; and he 
believes that we owe to the race an element 
of geniality and of sunshine that is of great 
value to our civilization. But when politi- 
cians try to excite in our midst these hostili- 
ties of race, based on groundless assumptions, 
it is proper that the real facts should be 
brought forward. The editorial department 
of the same number of the Springfield Repub- 
lican above quoted says well: 

‘Considering the smallness of the Puritan 
stock transplanted from England, mostly in 
the 17th century, and the extent to which the 
continent has been populated out of its in- 
crease, the New England blood has nothing to 
be ashamed of in fecundity or present vitali- 
ty. Families are smaller than they used to 
be, owing in a great measure to the fact that 
parents wish to give their children a better 
bringing up. They prefer fewer and better, 
and we notice the same influence operates on 
the second generation of Irish. We shall 
wait for the new census returns before discus- 
sing the relations of the old race to the in- 


coming.” T. W. H. 
OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA---NO. 5. 


We found the gray of the sage bush and 
the somber tints of the other growths of the 
plains not dreary or disagreeable, as they 
might become if one settled down among 
them, but soothing and restful during the few 
days we were in transit, and they were light- 
ed up, at times, by the brilliant wild verbena 
and other delicate purple and white blossoms 
along the track. But Salt Lake City and 
Humboldt are the two oases of the trip, green 
and fresh at all seasons, it is said,—until at 
last one begins upon the descent of the Sier- 
ras, rounding Cape Horn and its region of 
lesser capes, where the outlook is down al- 
most perpendicularly into narrow valleys or 
gorges, and up into hights far above the track, 
all rich with the greens of pine and other for- 
est trees. 

A word of Humboldt. It is simply a sta- 
tion house of the ordinary sort, but cool and 








refreshing ‘‘as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,” with its setting of lush alfalfa, 
chilian clover, which had been already twice 
mown this season; its thrifty orchard and 
garden and the clean broad platform stretch- 
ing from the track to the house, midway of 
which, in a circular patch of earth, a foun- 
tain plays into a large basin where gold-fish 
swim, and about which are set various shrubs. 
This platform is set about, also, with shade 
trees, which, in this region of rapid growth, 
will soon add their comfort and attraction to 
the unique little pla¢e. One gets a peep from 
the cars into a tidy little parlor, through its 
open door, and passing from the office into 
the dining-room, finds a cleanly, large room, 
sheltered by its location from the dust of the 
track and the direct sunlight, and amply sup- 
plied with appetizing food. And one gets 
served quietly and satisfactorily by the gen- 
tle-mannered Orientals in their clean white 
blouses and their astonishing ques. 

All this is so unlike its grimy and unat- 
tractive neighbors on the road, that one invol- 
untarily gives a Yankee guess at the secret of 
this unlikeness. And I was proud to find my 
own confirmed, in a chat with one of the two 
young western women whose husbands own 
the ranche,—and have the credit with the out- 
side public, no doubt, of ‘‘running the estab- 
lishment.”” She was a woman whose dress 
was as fresh and simple and suitable as that 
of the old-time New England housewife, and 
whose face would give a home look to a prison 
cell. There could be no longer a doubt that 
it was this woman’s taste which set the little 
station abloom with beauty and comforts, that 
it was this thoughtful tact which put the door 
of the home-room ajar at the hour of the 
train’s arrival, so that the car-bound passen- 
gers might have the refreshment of the sight 
and its suggestions. 

We were made glad, also, at Humboldt, by 
the chance of giving one Indian papoose, set 
like a mummy in its sarcophagus of board and 
willow withs, release from the cramping of 
its little arms under the tight swathing, by 
bribing the mother with a tempting biscuit for 
it. Whether the poor little prisoner enjoyed 
the temporary release as we spectators did, 
we shall never know, for beyond the most de- 
liberate munching of the unusual morsel it 
gave no sign of pleasure. But we were re- 
lieved to see that the arms were plump and 
capable of motion and not shriveled and help- 
less as one would suppose. It is, perhaps, 
only for the first few months and for its ‘‘out- 
ings’’ that it is so tightly bound, 

But I must hasten on. Coming from the 
hights of the Sierras into the Sacramento val- 
ley, we did not find the flowery fields that an 
earlier season would have given us. We had 
prepared ourselves for finding it the dry and 
dusty season, when hills and fields would be 
brown and bare. But we were not prepared 
to find how little we should miss the green 
grass from the landscape, while tree and shrub 
still held their color and their spring freshness 
and vigor. The effect is more that of harvest- 
time at home than of drought, except in por- 
tions of the vast sheep ranges we have since 
seen, where there are no trees, and where ev- 
ery vestige of the cured grass on which the 
flocks fatten, is gone. 

I had taken you with us, in my last letter, 
as far as Oakland, I think. We followed the 
instructions of older travelers in locating our- 
selves at the Grand Central Hotel. so that we 
might see Oakland and its vicinity before pass- 
ing on to “Frisco.” And we can speak well 
of the place after trying it; the trip across the 
bay is considerable, and Oakland and Berke- 
ley are well worth seeing as suburbs of Frisco, 
and more to our taste because suburban. We 
can speak well of the ‘‘Grand Central”’ also, 
as an airy and well-arranged house, and of 
the Tubbs House, of which we knew later, a 
little less central as to business, but more so 
as to the finer parts of the city—a sort of fam- 
ily hotel, homelike and popular as our own 
‘‘Commonwealth” in Boston. 

But the best things of city or town are as 
seldom seen from the windows of a hotel as of 
a rail car, or under the escort of a hack driver. 
Happily for us, kind Ohio friends made us 
their guests, and for four delightful days we 
enjoyed their beautiful home and daily drives. 
The ‘‘we’’ resolved into its original elements 
again at Sacramento, and became again the 
Boston two. Oakland is named from the 
groves of live oak which covered its site orig- 
inally, and which remain in clusters along the 
banks of its pretty artificial lake and are left, 
with commendable loyalty, still standing sin- 
gly in private grounds or even in the streets, in 
many cases the carriage track making obei- 
sance to them in graceful curves around them. 
It is not a small suburban city, but a city as 
large as we had supposed Frisco to be, with 
long dusty business streets and with unsightly 
quarters, its beautiful ones quite out of sight 
from these. And travelers must not expect to 





find this city or any in the State blooming like 
a garden in every street and acre. One must 
take what there is of beauty and culture, here 
and elsewhere in California, as proof of what 
there can be everywhere with time and irriga- 
tion, and from a soil that looks most unprom- 
ising to Eastern eyes. Remembering how 
young the country is, and how generally mon- 
ey-making is the chief concern, it is not sur- 
prising that these charming results are, as yet, 
exceptional, or rather not universal as yet. 
The almost incredible statements of the youth 
of what we saw about us, by the friends who 
had seen its planting and small beginnings, 
are vastly encouraging to those who would be- 
gin de novo here and late in life. Grounds 
which seemed in full maturity, with trees and 
shrubs that in Boston suburbs would have 
been twenty or thirty years in growing had 
here been in existence but six to eight years 
from the planting. . 

Ah! and such trees! We are constantly 
saying that if California were not famous for 
its enormous flowers and fruits, it would be 
for the wonderful beauty of the trees of its 
private grounds. Many of them are trees 
which are deciduous with us at the East, or 
too delicate for out-of-door growth in that cli- 


mate. Here they are always green, ‘‘ever- 
greens.”” Acacias of many varieties and 
sizes suiprisingly beautiful, pepper trees 


fountain-like in the droop of their delicate 
green and créped foliage, Monterey cypresses 
the last expression of airy, feathery grace, 
Norfolk Island pines, stately and rythmic in 
the green glory of their stratified growth, 
these and many others, each a poem of a dif 
ferent order, each ‘‘chanting its low, perpet- 
ual hymn.” 


We had amusing experiences during our 
drives, over our guesses at the names of the 
plants and flowers we passed—guesses which 
we supposed would be shrewd, because we felt 
prepared, by long report, for the changed size 
of our old acquaintances. But, after all, they 
did manage to surprise us by turning into vines 
and clambering up most unexpected hights— 
by bristling up into dense hedges and lifting 
their blooming heads five and six feet high 
above a fence or beside a house wall, helio 
tropes and geraniums among others. Our 
worst blunder was over a mass of crimson 
bells which clustered so thickly over their fo- 
liage as to conceal its character, and clamber- 
ed above a door and window of more than or- 
dinary hight. We pronounced it a genuine 
unknown, only to learn that it was our com- 


mon ear-drop fuschia! The white night-shade | 


is also here a beautiful, full blooming vine. 

Berkeley, lying north of Oakland, on the 
bay and against its grand foothills, the few 
fine houses and university buildings showing 
well on its broad sloping spaces, is even more 
attractive. Ross Brown has a showy house 
there, near which is the ‘‘Arch Rock,” home 
to be, of our friends, and when a projected 
railroad shall give direct communication with 
“the city,’ it will, no doubt, become the fay- 
orite suburb of cultivated persons. 

We suffered one piece of ill-fortune in being 
unable to accept the escort of Mrs. Pref. Carr 
to the commencement exercises, which oc- 
curred during our visit; but it was a rare 
pleasure to meet the lady herself, a woman 
equally at home in scholarly topics or on a 
pedestrian tour, in which, tell Dr. Clarke, she 
keeps abreast, year after year, with the best 
walkers and climbers andcampers. We miss- 
ed the woman physician of the city (whose 
name I do not now recall), but were glad to 
hear that Oakland is favored with one of 
whom such good words can be spoken. And 
we saw here the Chinaman in two new roles, 
as church member, subscribing orally to an 
abriged Westminister Catechism, among six- 
ty other candidates, a majority under fifteen 
years of age, and as unable as he, no doubt, 
to comprehend its dogmas; and again as a 
beast of burden, bearing on his shoulders 
huge panniers, so heavily laden with his 
wares or wash, that he gets under way by a 
special trick of starting, and keeps under way 
by a “‘dog-trot.” 

Oakland is more sheltered than San Fran- 
cisco from the strong wind of the summer 
months, and is attracting many eastern peo- 
ple. We found at the Tubbs House several 
from Ohio and Massachusetts, among them 
Mr. and Mrs. S. I. Kellogg, and, in a beauti- 
ful home in Oakland, Mr. and Mrs. Henshaw 
Ward, all well-known in Boston and Newton, 
and all enthusiastic over the charms of the 
climate, and their gain from it. 

And now, dear Journat, if you will have 
a care that you do not turn the blindly writ- 
ten words herein, into such nonsense as in my 
first, the ‘‘too sad and personal” into sad and 
formal, for the outside public; and ‘‘Lake 
Forest’’ as one of the musical and romantic 
names of Chicago’s suburbs into Lake Ja- 
cob! Ishall remain, most gratefully, yours. 

Los Angeles, July 26, 1875. Cc. M. 8. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Cuartotte Wuiprte of Boston, 
leaves the Washingtonian Home of that city 
$1000. 

Grace GreENwoop, who appeared on one 
or two evenings with some California recita? 
tions, in Egyptian Hall, has gone to Brussels, 

Emity Fairurut says that in London the 
custom of employing female clerks in large 
firms is gradually gaining way. 

Mrs. Betsey Tyier of Dalton, eighty 
years old, touched off acannon twice during 
the celebration of Independence on the Fourth, 


Mrs. Wittiam C. Peck of New Haven, has 
sued the city for $5000 damages, for injuries 
received from a defective sidewalk, last 
month. 


Miss Emma J. Exy, of New Rochelle, is 
ore of the Committee on the Condition of Ed- 
ucation for the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. 


Lavy Butwer, who is said to inspire many 
of the poems of her husband ‘‘Owen Mere- 
dith,” has violet eyes with black lashes, and 
an expression of almost childish innocence. 


Miss Bessie EaGiesriecp of Terre Haute, 
Ind., who graduated at the State University, 
is studying law with Allen, Mack & Davis, 
one of the leading law firms of Terre Haute. 


Mrs. Bacovy, the efficient librarian at the 
Public Library, commenced her four weeks 
vacation on Monday. Miss Hattie Devendorf 
has returned to her duties as assistant librari- 
an, after a similar vacation. 


Miss Epa L. Howarp, once a teacher at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, and more recently 
connected with the Western Female Seminary 
at Oxford, 0., has been secured as President 
of the new female College at Wellesley. 

Miss Nixon, daughter of Judge Nixon, of 
the United States District Court at Trenton, 
New Jersey, won a boat-race a few days since 
of a quarter of a mile over two competitors 
of hersex. Time two minutes, seven seconds, 

Saran A. Hopart, of Freeport, Maine, 
gives to the American Colonization Society 
$5000; American Board of Foreign Missions, 
American Tract Society, American Home 
Missionary Society, and American Bible So- 
ciety, $2000 each, 

Wipow Repecca Warr died at Ipswich, 
Wednesday, at the age of 91, having lived in 
that town all her life and being the oldest wo- 
man in the place. Her father was a captain 
in Gen. Washington’s army, and she herself 


had seen the General. 


Mrs. Dr. Erra Paine displayed from her 
window in Westerly, Rhode Island, on Deco- 
ration Day, the shot-riddled flag of Fort Sum- 
ter, which was given to her by General Rob- 
ert Anderson. Mrs. Dr. Paine did good ser- 
vice during the war as a surgeon. 


Miss Mary E. Suetpon, of West Rupert, 
Vt.,a graduate from the State Normal School 
at Albany, N. Y., and a lady of large and suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher, has been en- 
gaged by Capt. A. E. Leavenworth to take 
charge of the model school and preparatory 
department of the State Normal School at 
Randolph. 

Tueresa TiTIENs is expected to visit this 
country in the autumn. She is a great artist, 
and a dramatic singer of a high order. Per- 
haps no more impressive actress has been 
upon the stage since the death of Rachel. It 
will add to the charm of her public perform- 
ances to know that her private life is admir- 
able. 

Mrs. Morron, the wife of the distinguished 
United States Senator from Indiana, is a lady 
who is held in the highest esteem at her resi- 
dence in Indianapolis. She is a sensible wo- 
man, who lays out the Senator’s money to 
the best advantage, and is careful and tender 
of his health, a fiend and companion at all 
hours, and who (better than all the rest) is 
happier in staying at home than in gadding 
about. 

Sister Siti, acolored woman, is a camp- 
meeting star of the first msgnitude. She has 
a tall, erect, elegant figure, and dresses with 
the neatness and simplicity of a Quakeress, 
She wears no jewelry, and sets a civilized ex- 
ample to her white sisters of not perpetuating 
the pagan custom of sporting ear-rings. Her 
speech is very correct, her pronunciation ex- 
cellent, her choice of words apt, her illustra- 
tions forcible and poetic, her gestures fitting, 
and her voice soft. She is very tidy in her 
appearance, has a rare appreciation of human 
nature, and. in her analysis of its quips and 
quirks is equal to Eliot or Dickens. She has 
a faculty, too, of hitting upon the most un- 
common and apt Scriptural passages with 
which she clinches her arguments. Added 
to all these, she is a born orator, and her 
speeches are as bright and sparkling from 
beginning to end as a necklace of diamonds, 
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PROGRESS OF WOMAN IN SOCIETY. 


Since the beginning of history the condition 
of Woman has been a fair index of the state 
of society. The position of Woman is indeed 
the single bone from which the remainder of 
the social skeleton may be constructed. 

Let us look for a moment at ancient socie- 
ty. The wives and daughters of Greek citi- 
zens were forced to live in a state of almost 
total seclusion, in homes whose complete re- 
tirement was considered a requisite of virtue. 
The mere fact that women were debarred 
from witnessing the Olympic games, the great 
event of the Greek year, is enough to show 
the difference between ancient and modern 
manner, and contrasts strongly with the cer- 
emonies observed at the tournaments of the 
middle ages, where the combatants felt every 
other motive to rivalry absorbed in the desire 
to distinguish themselves before the 


“Store of ladies whose bright eyes, 
Rained influence, and judged the prize.” 


Among the Romans, women rarely obtained 
ascendency except in the interior of their own 
families. They reared for the state a race of 
hardy soldiers and laborers, and the greatest 
pains were taken by grave magistrates to 
preserve them in a state of austere and nega- 
tive virtue. Cato, the Censor, struck off 
from the list of the senate the name of a hus- 
band who permitted himself to salute his wife 
in the presence of his daughter. 

In Athens, however, some women emanci- 
pated themselves from servitude by incurring 
a penalty which is at once the commonest and 
most severe inflicted upon such offenders, 
namely, the loss of reputation in that peculiar 
sense in which the word is applied to women. 
These were the so-called courtesans of Athe- 
nian society, who, while the wives and daugh- 
ters of Athens were buried in obscurity, threw 
open their houses as schools of learning, as 
well as temples of pleasure. 

As these women were all proficient in mu- 
sic, the charm of sound mingled in their as- 
semblies with literary criticism and political 
debate, and moralists and statesmen sharpen- 
ed their wit by collision in these scenes of re- 
fined competition. Never in modern society 
have there been meetings of men and women 
so distinguished by ease, refinement and intel- 
lectual enjoyment, unless we except the salons 
of Paris immediately before the Reign of Ter- 
ror. 

Thys, in Athens, did society evade its own 
laws ‘and conventions, and thus have the 
names of many heroic and virtuous women, 
mingled, it is true, with many of a baser sort, 
come down to us stamped with undeserved 
infamy; for Athenian men, though they paid 
these women the tribute of admiration, yet re- 
served their highest tribute of respect for the 
women who obeyed them by remaining neg- 
lected at home. Among the women who have 
suffered most by this aspersion is Aspasia, 
whose house was frequented by Socrates, not, 
as we know, for a licentious motive, but be- 
cause he met there the best company in Ath- 
ens, and enjoyed an entertainment in which 
philosophy and grace had equal shares; but 
so dark was the cloud thrown upon her name 
that the research of centuries, culminating in 
that of the nineteenth century, has been neces- 
sary to dispel it. 

The influence of the just and equitable pre- 
cepts of Christianity, coupled somewhat 
strangely with the irruption of the barbarians 
into the more southern kingdoms, was the be- 
ginning of a new era for Woman. A German 
professor, Herr Heeren, says, in one of his 
historical works, that ‘‘a religious respect for 
Woman and a sort of mystical fanaticism in 
love belongs essentially to the Teutonic char- 
acter;’’ this is abundantly proved by history, 
and naturally, with the ascendency of the 
Teutonic element, rose the estate of women. 

In the middle ages women imitated with 
honor the martial exploits of their lords. 
Among the heroines of that time we find a 
noble demoiselle, who slew with her own fair 
hands ten janizaries. The fair and frail El- 
eonore of France commanded a corps of ladies 
in the crusades called the ‘Regiment of the 
Boots of Gold.”’ 

During the age of chivalry, the most distin- 
guished knights could scarcely write their 
names, but with its decline learning rose, and 
women soon showed themselves foremost in 
the ranks. The daughter of a gentleman of 
Bologna pronounced, at the age of twenty- 
three a funeral oration in Latin, which excit- 
ed the most unbounded admiration; she also 
performed other literary feats worthy of no- 
tice. It was said of Madame de Staél that 

her elegant conversation made one forget that 
she was plain, but this young lady achieved 
more, for her eloquence made young men in- 
attentive to her great beauty. Ladies Sey- 
mour and Jane Grey are notable examples of 
literary excellence in England. 

The question of the comparative rank of 
the sexes now arose; but the works written 
on that subject were superficial, and were re- 
garded more as literary exercises than as dis- 
cussions for the purpose of arriving at the 
truth. Men had not yet learned to drop gal- 
lantry in their eagerness to assert superiority, 
and they,united in bestowing panegyrics on 
the other sex, while the women, perhaps less 

generously, argued always in their own favor. 
Some of the titles of books written during 
this discussion are noteworthy. ‘The Nobil- 
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ity and Excellence of Women, and the Faults 
and Imperfections of Men,” by Lucretia 
Maronella, does not promise a very fair view 
of the case. In 1643 there appeared in Paris 
a volume entitled ‘*The Generous Woman, 
who shows that her sex is more noble, more 
politic, more valiant, more learned, more vir- 
tuous and more economical than the other.” 
It was at this that the jealousy of men was 
aroused, and an ingenious book appeared, call- 
ed ‘‘Woman better than man; a Paradox,” 
by Jaques del Pozo. 

Since those times there has been a decline 
in the fanciful reverence and false elevation 
of Woman, founded upon stronger grounds 
than sentimentalism and the desire of man, 
which last has too often been successful in 
satisfying the longing of Woman for rightful 
power by a barren substitute. There have 
been various fluctuations in the state of Wo- 
man. In France and England she has exerted 
a powerful influence on politics, and in our 
own country this influence, though less no- 
ticeable has been real; nevertheless all this 
has been accomplished in spite of difficulties 
and hindrances, and the women who have 
dared to assert their God-given powers in this 
direction have ever been in danger of incur- 
ring the penalty imposed on the Athenian wo- 
men by an unjust and envious generation. 

In this nineteenth century there remains for 
us the problem of the true place of Woman. 
Let us hope that we, who have solved so many 
problems, may find the answer to this one 
also, and that the servile degradation or fanci- 
ful exaltation of Woman in former centuries, 
may give place to a mutual respect of the sex- 
es, founded not on an exaggerated estimate 
of the peculiar virtues of either, but which 
shall be the true and appreciative feeling of 
equal brother and sister. 


Mendon, Mgss. Evita D, FuLver. 








NO PART IN THE CENTENNIAL. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—I am glad 
there is one woman brave enough to advise 
women not to take partin the coming cen- 
tennial. It seems to me inconsistent even to 
invite her to do so. But it can only be the 
consistency of unkindness, to be invited to be 
pall-bearer to ones own corpse! 

There is no reason why Woman should not 
have equal independence, and equal rights as 
a citizen of this government; but so long as 
men do not allow her equal rights, why should 
she help celebrate masculine independence ? 
No proud, independent woman can be sincere 
in helping such a jubilee. 

I frequently hear men ask, if women could 
vote would they fight in time of war. I an- 
swer, that we would help to place in power 
persons wise enough, and good enough, to 
prevent wars. But if war be a necessity we 
have faith in feminine stamina that they 
can fight as well as men. There is no harder 
or more exhaustive labor than to stand over 
a hot stove and cook from five in the morning 
until ten at night, and I have seen women 
whom men call frail, do that day after day, 
during the warmest days of a New England 
summer; and add to that, sleepless nights 
with fretful children. 

But if men insist upon dividing just equal- 
ly the suffering of life, if women are allowed 
the vote, let them try half the suffering of 
child-bearing; it is my opinion that most of 
them would fall back voluntarily into the 
army ranks, and cry for the old division of la- 
bor, and throw in’ the vote too. Berna. 

San Francisco, Cal. 








SUFFRAGE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


There is one object of the Suffragists quite 
indistinct to the mass of people of average in- 
telligence in our cities andtowns. They think 
the Association in some way opposed to the in- 
crease of that divinely appointed institution of 
home; invading its sanctity and undoing, in a 
measure, the fealty and faith of its subjects. 
Clearly understood to the contrary, they 
would be more heartily co-operative. Deep 
rooted in the American heart is the one idea 
that the highest happiness is found only in 
one’s own home, the kingdom where, if you 
do not rule king, you may reign queen. We 
know that homes were the groundwork of the 
Creator’s plan on earth, and from Eden down- 
wards men and women, for a longer or shorter 
time in their existence, have walked in a Para- 
dise of anticipation, and some of realization 
ever since. 

Looking from this standpoint, how many 
thousands do we see purchasing ever their hap- 
piness at second hand inthe homes and by the 
hearths of others less deserving, oftentimes, 
than they? 

A prosperous unmarried man between the 
ages of thirty and forty, is rather more an ob- 
ject of interest to society than his brother 
Benedict. Her siren voice does not sigh after 
him, **Poor fellow, how dreadfully old he is 
growing. He will have to take care of some 
otner man’s children now, and will be apt to 
marry a widow!” 

Yet all this may be said of his single sister. 
Who will deny that it is a noble aim which 
seeks to place her on the proud eminence of 
the volition and independence of her brother? 
A position in which, protected by the laws of 
her country and given her equal rights and 
remuneration, she could, if not mated in the 
spring time of life, build her nest unaided, or, 


in the other event, protect and keep it when 
the companion is stricken from her side by the 
unerring marksman. 

My girl as well as my boy must be brought 
up to give her earnest, sober study in all seri- 
ousness to her life-work. This will insure her 
a state no longer to be deplored, be the muta- 
tions of that life what they may. If appointed 
to be her own only guardian.she may cheerfully 
contrast her situation with many another 
around her, and if not always to her own ad- 
vantage, in many instances, at least in its ex- 
emption from matrimonial infelicities, it will 
be a state of single blessedness and of blessed 
independence / M. NEALL. 





OH WHY---TELL ME WHY! 


Eprrors JourRNAL.—Will you please tell me 
why it was ‘‘fortunate” that the ‘‘lady-helps” 
employed by Mrs. Crawshay [vide article 
headed ‘Domestic Service for Ladies’’ in 
Woman’s Journat, July 24, 1875,] “procured 
those little bottles of polish with cork and 
sponge which enabled every lady to brighten 
her own shoes without soiling her fingers ?” 
And why did they ‘lock the hall-door when 
they armed themselves with buckets and flan- 
nels to try their powers of scrubbing ?” 

A satisfactory answer will oblige a woman 
who uses a good stiff brush and a box of 
blacking for her own shoes, and who never 
locks the hall-door when she scrubs. 


CONSTANCE, 
Milton on Hudson, N. Y. 





NO TOLERATION FOR VICE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Daily Globe 
having ventured to advocate the licensing of 
houses of infamy and the registration of aban- 
doned women as a means of diminishing the 
Social Evil, an intelligent physician thus ex- 
poses the sophistry : 

To the Editor of The Globe: 

Sir: Under the sensational heading of ‘‘Bad 
Boston,’’ an article in your issue of July 31st, 
to which my attention has just been directed, 
advocates what the writer calls “regulated 
toleration” as the best if not only method of 
lessening the evils of prostitution in our large 
cities. He means, of course, licensing, under 
a system of registration, medical inspection 
and police control, after the manner of some 
European cities, whose experience he quotes 
as confirmatory of his views. He also refers to 
the four years’ trial of the license system in 
St. Louis as a triumphant proof of the prac- 
tical wisdom of this method of treating social 
sin. 

If it were desirable to enter into an elabo- 
rate discussion of this most revolting subject, 
it could easily be shown that all the arguments 
used are founded upon a superficial and al- 
most ignorant view of the facts and principles 
involved; but I presume that you do not desire 
this, nor have I any fear that Soston will ever 
become so bad as to set apavi, ander the sacred 
sanction of law, a thousand or more women, 
as a privileged and licensed band of recog- 
nized prostitutes, to be protected in the pros- 
ecution of their trade as a legalized industrial 
pursuit. 

Such a policy would be a degradation of 
womanhood and an insult to all honest indus- 
try, for which no American city is yet pre- 
pared. But the confident appeal to European 
and St. Louis example needs a brief answer 
and a distinct denial of the assertions made. 
Paris has tried the system of “regulated tol- 
eration’’ for eighty years, under the most per- 
fect police arrangements and with the most 
approved appliances of medical skill. What 
is the result? ‘The number of clandestine 
prostitutes is seven times as large as that of 
the ‘‘registered,” the prevalence of disease in 
the community is not lessened but increased, 
the tone of social morality is proverbially low, 
and the Chief of Police recently declared, in 
a published report, that it would require a 
special corps of fifty thousand men and an 
army of physicians to enforce the regulation 
laws so as to make them reasonably efficient! 
A writer who can quote Paris asan authority 
in such relations, betrays a complete ignor- 
ance of his subject. 

The reference to English experience is 
equally delusive. The ‘contagious diseases’’ 
act was got through Parliament by a trick of 
legislation, and applies only to certain milita- 
ry posts and their immediate vicinity. It has 
never been extended to the community at 
large, and the opposition to it is so great that 
it never will be. Statistics do not prove that 
even in its limited application good results are 
obtained, while the complaints against it are 
increasing on every side. Parliament has 
twice refused to repeal the law, but the 
agitation continues, and its repeal mustsoon 
come. It is defended on the ground of mili- 
tary necessity, not as an elevating social in- 
fluence, and the English people are not likely 
to endure it much longer. Its advocates are 
chiefly found among the aristocracy, but the 
common people condemn it as an outrage and 
a wrong. In St. Louis, the system was tried 
for a term of four years, and discarded as a 
practical failure, although its worst results 
were only beginning to appear. I happened 
to know the whole history of that experiment, 
from first to last, and am fully convinced that 
its practical working, apart from its heathen- 
ish immorality, was not a diminution of vice 
or its consequences, nor a reduction in the 
number either of regular or clandestine pros- 
titutes. At the end of four years it was op- 
posed on practical, not ‘‘sentimental” grounds, 
by the leading newspapers of the city, the 

Democrat, the Globe and the Times, which 
agreed inscarcely anything else so heartily; 
by all the Catholic clergy without exception 
with the archbishop and bishop at their head; 
by nearly all the Protestant clergy; by all re- 
spectable women; and by the great mass of 
those on whom the moral and social prosperity 
of the city depends. A hundred of the most 
prominent lawyers and a large number of the 
leading oo joined in petition for its 
repeal. After an exhaustive discussion, which 
continued more than a year, the matter was 
brought to trial in the Legislature, and in spite 
of the strongest exertions of those interested 
in its continuance the ‘‘social evil law’ was 
repealed by a vote in the State Senate of 





more than two-thirds, and in the House of 


ninety to one. I have no doubt that asimilar 
result would follow a four years’ trial in any 
city of the United States. 

Our efforts for social reform must be in an- 
other way and in a higher and better spirit. 
By elevating, not by lowering, the tone of 
public morals; by improving the condition of 
women, by bringing men, somewhat more 
equally with women, under the operation of 
judicious laws, we may work a continued im- 
provement and restrain vice within more nar- 
row limits. Bad as things are, every student 
of social history knows that they are not be- 
coming worse but better, if we compare Amer- 
ica with Europe, or the present with any pre- 
ceding century. It would beasad mistake to 
acknowledge defeat and give the sanction of 
law to the powers of evil. As for Boston, it 
would be mere cant or worse to hold it up as 
preéminently ‘‘bad,’’ because for a while its 
police have become negligent. I have spent 
enough time in nearly all the large cities of 
Europe, and in all the large cities of America, 
to justify me in asserting that, in respect of 
general intelligence, good order and social 
morality, Boston stands among the foremost, 
and I firmly believe at the very head. Ifthe 
editorial suggestions of the Globe are faithfully 
followed, present abuses may be corrected and 
a higher standard attained. Vice and crime 
may never be eradicated, whether theft, mur- 
der, or profligacy, but it is our duty to strive 
earnestly in that direction nevertheless, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Colonel Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
four remaining sons of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton of national fame, died in New York City 
Monday night. Up to two weeks ago Colonel 
Hamilton had enjoyed his usual good health, 
although he had for some time past been quite 
feeble, as was to be expected in a man who 
had entered upon his ninetieth year. Two 
weeks ago he was prostrated by a severe rup- 
ture, which ended, after much suffering, in 
his death from dysentery. His body will be 
removed to New Brunswick, N. J., this morn- 
ing, and will be buried from Christ Church, 
by the grave of his wife, at two in the after- 
noon. 

Colonel Hamilton was born in this city 
May 16, 1786, and at his death was aged 
eighty-nine years, two months and seventeen 
days. He was the second son of Alexander 
Hamilton, but his senior brother Philip being 
killed in a duel in 1802, while yet a young 
man, Alexander, Jr., was afterwards regarded 
as the head of the family. He received his 
education in this city, and was graduated at 
Columbia College. In 1811 he went to Spain 
with an older companion, and was a guest at 
the camp of the Duke of Wellington before 
the attack upon the works before Badajoz, a 
part of which battle he witnessed, a portion 
of the time at the side of the great British 
General. After this he traveled through Spain 
and Portugal, but hearing of the breaking 
out of another war between England and the 
United States, he returned in 1812 and went 
to Poughkeepsie to raise recruits for the 
Americanarmy. Being commissioned as cap- 
tain, he made Governor’s Island his head- 
quarters, where he received recruits from the 
city and country, drilled them and sent them 
on to garrison the forts. He was afterwards 
put in command of all the harbor defenses 
around New York, with his headquarters at 
the old fort at Sandy Hook. His services in 
the war did not extend beyond the neighbor- 
hood of New York, but he so distinguished 
himself that he was afterwards commissioned 
to a full coloneley. In 1817 he married Eliza 
P. Knox, daughter of Thomas Knox, a mer- 
chant of this city. His wife died in 1871, 
leaving no children. In 1823 Colonel Hamil- 
ton was appointed by President Monroe one 
of three Commissioners to go to Florida and 
adjust the disputed claims to land held by res- 
idents in the eastern part of that State, there 
being many persons there who laid claims to 
land under the old titles procured from the 
Spanish Government. Colonel Hamilton’s 
colleagues in this mission were Judge Floyd, 
of Indiana, and Judge Blair, of Washington. 
The report of the doings of the commission 
was highly acceptable to Congress and the 
Administration, and the opinion given therein 
is still quoted occasionally in adjusting any 
of those old difficulties which, it seems, still 
haunt the people of that section. Just be- 
fore starting on this expedition to Florida, 
Hamilton was admitted to the legal profession 
in this city, and on his return he began to 
practice, but kept it up for one year only. 
He was very fond of the study of finance, 
and this led him into other walks. He wrote 
treatises and speculated in real estate, stocks, 
&e., at the same time. He proffered advice 
to Secretary Chase during the war of the re- 
bellion, and among the papers left by him 
are some letters from the Secretary, thank- 
ing him for such advice. In his theories of 
national finance he adhered to the principles 
of his father, and in the panic of 1837 he was 
most instrumental in obtaining a suspension of 
specie payments. In politics he was always 
a Whig, but he was an admirer of the great 
minds on either side, being a friend of Henry 
Clay and John C. Calhoun at the same time. 
He had quite an extended correspondence 
with these two leaders, as well as with such 
men as President Monroe, President Taylor, 
Jefferson Davis and others. The only politi- 
cal office ever held by him was that of mem- 
ber of Assembly, he having consented on one 
occasion to become a compromise candidate 
between the two parties. At one time Colonel 
Hamilton was a very wealthy man, and is 
said to have been worth $3,000,000. His deal- 











ings in real estate and his speculations jn 
stocks were very extensive. He owned much 
land on the line of Fifth Avenue, and was once 
the owner of about twenty-three acres of land 
in the middle of the then village of Harlem. 
His fortune, however, was nearly all lost, as 
he became too old to look after it himself, 
He retired about fourteen years ago, since 
which time he had resided at New Brunswick, 
N. J., till January 6 of this year, at which 
time his friends deemed it best to bring him 
to this city, where he could be better cared 
for. He went to live with a family at 93 
Clinton Place, where he became not only a 
welcome but very interesting guest. He treat. 
ed all kindly, and received a double portion 
in return. He was accustomed to walk out 
almost daily, and frequently rode to Centra} 
Park. 

One of the most interesting adventures in 
his whole life was a trip through the States, 
with his own coach and his ‘four blooded 
horses.”’ This was in 1835. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, besides his driver and a 
few servants. He visited Chicago, which was 
then a mere village with a single hotel, and 
passing on through northern Illinois to the 
Mississippi, he swung round and returned, 
passing through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
finally bringing up at Washington. During 
this trip he was waited on by many men who 
had already or since have won their places in 
the history of the country. Duriny his later 
years he often spoke of this adventure with 
a great deal of zest, and would entertain lis- 
teners for hours with a narration of the inci- 
dents which occurred during the long trip. 
He first saw Abraham Lincoln while en route 
through Springfield in that year. Lincoln was 
then a young man, and when seen by Colonel 
Hamilton was stretching his long legs on a 
rude bench in a corner store, cracking jokes 
with the other village youth. Colonel Hamil- 
ton on that memorable trip rode in all 4000 
miles, 

Physically, Colonel Hamilton was a small 
man, five feet six inches in hight. He ap- 
peared to be well preserved, and had a luxuri- 
ant growth of fine white, silken hair, with a 
flowing white beard. Three brothers survive 
him—J. A. Harfiilton, aged eighty-seven, who 
lives at Nevis, near Irvington; John C. Ham- 
ilton, aged eighty-four, of West Twentieth 
Street in this city; and Philip Hamilton, aged 
seventy, who lives at Poughkeepsie. 

The following letter of Alexander Hamil- 
ton to his two sons Philip and Alexander, Jr., 
while they were boys and on a visit to Tren- 
ton, N. J., during a school vacation was pre- 
served by Colonel Hamilton until his death: 

PHILADELPHIA, September 29, 1794. 

Dear CuILpREN:—We have been very sor- 
ry to hear that our dear Alexander has been 
unwell. But thank God that he is better. 
We hope that he will soon be quite well. 
Your mamma will leave this place to-morrow 
or next day for Trenton to bring you herself 
to town. I expect to set out to-morrow for 
Carlisle, Pa.; but you need not be uneasy 
about it, for by the accounts we have received 
there will be no fighting, and of course no 
danger. It will only be an agreeable ride, 
which I hope will do me good. I give you 
both my best love and blessing, as does your 
mamma. It will give me great pleasure, when 
I come back, to know that you have not neg- 
lected your studies and have been good boys 
during vacation. 

Your affectionate father, 
A. HamIton. 
Masters Philip and Alexander Hamilton. 


—N. Y. World. 





TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


In 1872, while on a visit to Edinburgh, I was 
greatly interested in an address before the 
Medico-Psychological Association, by Sir 
James Coxe, on these four questions: ‘‘What 
are the causes of insanity? How is its growth 
to be checked? What are the results of asy- 
lum treatment? What can be done by moral 
and physical training?”’ Sir James Coxe hav- 
ing had over forty years medical experience, 
and, since 1857, been connected with the Scot- 
tish lunacy commission, his opinions on these 
topics deserve the highest consideration. I 
shall be pardoned, I trust, for quoting in sub- 
stance a few of his remarks: Insanity orig- 
inates in some form of disease, in a deteriora- 
tion of the body, rather than an exclusive 
affection of the nervous system; the five lead- 
ing facts are, dissipation in its various forms— 
overwork—meager fare—lack of ventilation, 
and neglect of moral culture. Insanity is @ 
disease of ignorance—ignorance of the human 
organism, and the laws which regulate it: 
and the only way to check its growth is by 2 
general diffusion of a knowledge of those laws, 
and the use of all those means necessary for 
the preservation of good health. When asy- 
lums were first established it was expected 
they would check the increase of insanity, 
but that belief has not been justified. While 
there have been many recoveries and deaths. 
victims of the malady have been constantly 
multiplying. 

Whether asylums have actually diminished 
the disease, or whether they should always be 
credited with the recoveries attributed to 
them, are questions not easily settled. While 
asylums have accomplished immense good, 
the good has been mixed with many evils. 
Asylums are said to improve and humanize 
their inmates; but do they not sometimes de- 
grade and deteriorate? May notsome become 
incurably insane by the confinement? Are 
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not patients who have received no benefit 


from treatment detained in hospital, when 
other remedies should be employed? May 


not the experience of superintendents in deal- | 
ing with the insane have a tendency to foster | 


belief in exceptionable measures, and inspire 
unwarrantable self-confidence? Recovery 
from insanity is far less due to the genius of 
the prescriber than to the observance of broad 
rules of hygiene. Purgatives, hypnotics, ano- 
dynes and tonics, are useful auxiliaries; but a 
comfortable meal is the best of sedatives, and 
abundance of exercise the best of hypnotics. 
—Dr, N. Allen’s Report on Lunacy. 





A GIRL IN THE PULPIT, 


Miss Anna Oliver, the girl preacher, whose 

sermons have been listened to by many per- 
sons at Sea Cliff and other places, was born in 
this city, and is a graduate of Rutgers’ Fe- 
male College. She is a slight-built young 
woman, with coal-black eyes, abundant brown 
hair, and very graceful manners. To a re- 
porter, who called on her yesterday, she said: 
“Oh, I preach because I love to, and because 
I feel that I have been called to the ministry. 
I was reared in the most retired circles, and 
never dreamed of public life when I was a 
school girl. I loved Art, and began to learn 
landscape painting in Cincinnati. When the 
crusade against liquor sellers grew strong in 
Ohio, I was drawn into it, and I helped them 
all I couldin Trumbull County. Thenin Cin- 
cinnati I went with the ladies to the temper- 
ance meetings, and by talking to little knots 
of men I gained confidence enough to address 
a throng, and I preached to clusters of the 
poor of the city. Then I addressed a throng 
in the Exposition Building. I made up my 
mind that I could not be contented any more 
without an active work in the ministry, and I 
began to seek a place to study. Of course I 
thought that girls would have to be educated, 
if they became preachers, as well as boys. I 
applied first to the seminaries of my own 
Church, the Congregational, and they refused 
me. Then I applied to the Presbyterian sem- 
inaries, and they were very dignified and ex- 
clusive. I applied to fourteen in all, and at 
last found a university in Boston which ac- 
cepted me as a student. Oberlin College al- 
lowed me to study languages, and the profes- 
sors thought that they were doing a great thing 
for me, and said that no other church would 
doso much, Ihave a year more to stay in 
Boston, when I expect to apply to the Metho- 
dists for license to preach.” 

Miss Oliver is the daughter of Mr. Snowden, 
of this city. Her true name is Anna Olivia 
Snowden; but as she was known as Miss Oli- 
ver among the crusaders, she clings to the lat- 
tername. She relates her crusade experience 
in the Fleet Street Methodist Church, Brook- 
lyn, to-night.—New York Sun. 


LETTER OF REMONSTRANCE. 





The following letter of remonstrance on the 
subject of colleges for women, addressed to 
President Seelye, of Smith College, by Rev. 
Edward C, Towne, appears in the Northamp- 
ton Journal and Free Press. 

President Seelye : 

Dear Sir.—Your elaborate inaugural ad- 
dress on the occasion of the dedication of a 
building for Miss Smith’s College for women 
affords me an opportunity, which I have long 
desired, to speak some words of earnest remon- 
strance on the subject of the new colleges for 
women. You put into representative state- 
ments some of the opinions current among 
those who urge on the movement, and you 
claim a position at the head of the movement, 
thus giving a critic of the matter ample oppor- 
tunity for exact and pertinent treatment of the 
theme. I propose to avail myself of this op- 
portunity in a series of Letters of Remon- 
strance. 

To begin with, Iremonstrate against your 
continuance in the position of President of a 
female college. You area masculine imper- 
tinence. I mean no personal disrespect. I 
only apply the logic of current ideas, together 
with my own knowledge of the fact that there 
are women who, as scholars and as educators, 
are equal to the position, and, as women, are 
much more equal to it than you are. I say 
the same of Prof. Josiah Clarke, though he is 
the most excellent of men and capable of 
teachers. Tbe inexorable fact will not down, 
that he isnot a woman. Both you and he 
are absurdly out of place at the head of a 
female college. Your college can easily com- 
mand the services of women, who are fully 
your equals for any work that is to be done, 
and for the finer and more genuine influences 
of the position are greatly your superiors. If 
you were younger men, and still unmarried, 
it might be different fora time; and, no doubt, 
muth could be said for the plan of a succes- 
sion of representative single men in the lead- 
ing chairs of such a college; in fact, I can im- 
azine that the influence of Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
the most charming of reverend bachelors, 
Would be quite unparalleled, if he held out; 
but, yet, my belief is that, for the better class 
of women students, with whom womanly 
8taces and gifts do not imply any feminine 
Weakness, there would be no question of the 
superior value of instruction, guidance and 
influence from some of the excellent women 
ee, could be readily obtained for these situa- 
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to none of you, stands in the background, 
with the Greek and Latin primers which are 
to give back to women the lost Eden; and for 
all the other things done, said, and proposed, 
no woman appears anywhere, or is so much as 
named, except the dead Miss Smith. 

As a recognition of Woman, this state of 
things is simply absurd. It contains more 
than a suggestion that you step down and out; 
that Prof. Clarke give up the classical primers 
to the hands of a woman; and that the rev- 
erend and other masculines of the Board of 
Trustees incontinently vacate the petticoats 
of the founder of Smith College, and let wo- 
men execute what a woman designed for wo- 
men. Even your own special availability for 
the office of President, your supposed ability to 
beg well from men of wealth, and so to pro- 
cure funds for developing Miss Smith’s ex- 
tremely inadequate foundation into something 
more than another misnamed college—this 
also is an impertinence. There are plenty of 
women able to give the needed funds, if the 
plan is a wise one, and women better able 
than any man to make the plan wise, and pre- 
sent it well, and so secure adequate contribu- 
tions. Therefore, Isay to you, relinquish 
your position, and let a woman's hands be 
held out to the womanly innocence which will 
gather at the call of Miss Smith’s plan of the 
very highest of colleges for women. 

There is in wonianly nature something 
above the attainment and above the training 
of any man. It is the gift by which Woman 
stands nearer to the divine realities than Man 
does. It is not a matter of force for executing 
the outward labors of life, but of rare quality 
for maintaining the inward truth of spiritual 
experience, and of creating the inward forces 
of pure character. The very highest genius 
for the higher culture—that of ethics and reli- 
gion— comes to men only through an inheri- 
tance of womanly qualities, and it never 
works so well as when Woman lends her clos- 
est and most faithful sympathy. The differ- 
ence between civilization and culture is due to 
the influence of Woman, in this respect, of her 
unique and incomparable quality. It is of 
chief importance in the education of women, 
as women, that this quality have every ad- 
vantage; and to this end, if colleges for wo- 
men are to exist at all, they should be in the 
charge of women, with due regard to this very 
thing. The women who are at the front of 
the crusade for identity of place and privilege 
of all women with all men, are, to my view, 
absurdly out of question here; they are, for 
the most part, among the most painful failures 
their sex has ever produced; but, yet, 1 insist 
that women are decidedly better than men 
for a place like that which' you hold; that 
fully competent women may be found, and 
that it is, to the last degree, unfit that men 
should stand in their way, as you now do. 

This is my first point of remonstrance; 
others will appear in successive letters. 

Very truly yours, 


North Easton, Mass. 


E. C. T. 


-- —<—— — 


HOW WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORKS IN WY0- 
MING TERRITORY. 


The Laramie Sentinel, one of the early advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming Territo- 
ry, tells of the practical workings of the system 
in a recent issue. It says: 


“To us the novelty has worn off, and we 
have had time to coolly estimate the results, 
There are those here who can remember the 
condition of things here six or seven years 
ago, and can compare them with the present, 
and though we might differ somewhat as to 
the causes which have produced this change 
for the better, yet we shall be able to agree 
upon a few facts. We never had a term of 
court here, held in a decent and comfortable 
place, with its proceedings marked throughout 
by decency and decorum, and divested of 
everything: pertaining to levity and black- 
guardism, till our ladies were summoned to 
attend and participate in it. We never hada 
Grand Jury here who boldly and unflinching- 
ly took hold to investigate offenses against de- 
cency and morality, and hunt out and bring 
offenders to punishment till we had a Grand 
Jury composed largely of ladies. We had 
had several terms of court, but had scarcely 
heen able to convict or punish a single criminal 
for any crime, however heinous, through the 
medium of those courts, till we got juries com- 
posed largely of women. We did not have a 
single election here without drunkenness, row- 
dyism, quarreling, fighting, and bloodshed, 
until our wives, mothers, sisters, and daugh- 
ters were permitted to accompany us to the 
polls. We well remember the time when many 
a man stayed away from the polls, losing his 
right of citizenship, rather than encounter the 
danger and rowdyism he must meet in order to 
exercise it. Butallthisischanged. Ourelec- 
ctions go off as quietly as any other social 
gathering, no matter how heated a political 
campaign may be, or how important the issues 
atetake. And we all point with pride to the 
result, whether or not we agree as to the cause 
which has produced it.”,°—N. Y. Zimes. 





ROME AND LONDON. 


Mr. T. H. Escott draws a series of remark- 
able parallels between the Rome of 408 and 
the London of 1875. Here is one of them: 


The resemblance presented by the interior 
of a fashionable church at Rome to what is to 
be witnessed any Sunday at any one of the 
ritualistic establishments in London must have 
been curiously close: 


In a church that is furnished with mullion and gable, 
With nave and with chancel, with reredos and 


‘o1n 

The a dresses are sealskin and sable, 

The odor of sanctity’s Eau de Cologne. 
But only could Lucifer flying from Hades 

Gaze — on this crowd with its panniers and 

ain 

He would say, as he looked at the lords and the ladies, 

“Oh, where is All Sinners’, if this is All Saints’?”’ 

So has written an epigrammatist of our day, 
and there are passages in the writings of St. 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and St, Augustine 
which read like ancient homilies on the mod- 
ern text. The women, we are told by these 
fathers of the Church, ‘‘take their places and 
offer up their prayers loaded with rings and 
chains. ‘The air is filled with strange scents 
and exquisite odors. Religion itself is made 
subservient to vanity and display. Even in 
the house of God matrons wear their hair 
brought up to an enormous hight, especiall 
affecting the golden dye [mark these words!], 
from which propensity they are not to be de- 
terred by any motives of religion.” Inasim- 





ilar vein St. Jerome, reviewing the personnel 


of the congregation which attended his own 
chapel, asks, in one of his sermons, ‘*What 
business have rouge and paint on a Christian 
cheek? Who can weep for her sins as she 
hears the just wrath and sure judgments of 
God announced, if she knows that her tears 
will wash her face bare and leave furrows 
on her skin? With what trust can faces be 
lifted up towards heaven which the Maker 
cannot recognize as his workmanship?” St. 
Gregory of Nazianzen, while preaching a fu- 
neral sermon on his sister Gorgonia, takes the 
opportunity of satirizing the feminine follies 
of the day, and, by anticipation, of a day also 
for which the world was to wait some four- 
teen centuries. ‘Her only ornaments,” quoth 
the saintly pulpiteer in reference to the object 
of his panegyric, ‘‘were pure manners and a 
pure air. She wore no jewels, no fine trans- 
parent robes, no hair crisped, no extravagant 
headdress, no paint, no false colors. Gorgo- 
nia’s red was given by modestys her white by 
fasting.” ‘Those pigments,” exclaims Ter- 
tullian, “‘that ye use for your cheeks, that red 
dye which ye place upon your lips, that black 
with which ye mark your eyebrows—what are 
they but open disdain for God’s work? In 
God’s likeness ye were made, and of that si- 
militude ye do your utmost to destroy all 
trace.”—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


HIGHT OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 


Mr. Silberman shows that the average hight 
of the male and female population of France, 
taken in a certain position, which he names 
the ‘‘geometric,”’ is 1,600,040 meters, or, two 
meters if, in the same position, the hands are 
comfortably extended over the head. Two in- 
dividuals laid lengthwise, with fingers touch- 
ing, will thus measure four meters; and this 
he terms the base of the harmonic proportions 
of the human race. From these considerations 
he draws proof of the equality of the sexes, as 
they exhibit Woman, not as a complement to 
the male portion of the race, but as constitu- 
ting normally, and by right, half the human 
family.—Baird’s Science Record for 1874. 
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OLD COLONY LINE 


Shortest, Quickest and Best. 


No Dust! 
No Seasickness ! 

















Avoiding the Disagreeable Passage across 
Buzzard’s Bay. 





20 MILES LESS DISTANOE BY SEA. 


PARLOR CARS. 


LEAVE BOSTON 


8.15 A. M., arriving at Oak Bluffs 11.45 A. M. 
11.15 A. M., bo ” 8 sed 2.40 P. M. 
400P.M., eo 6 “« 7.30 P, M. 


LEAVE OAK BLUFFS 
A. M., arriving at Boston 10.30 A. M. 
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ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with C1rcULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., BosTon. 





Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Neos. 128 and 129 8 d Avy co;n 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary anv 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


123838 d Ay + New York City 











ly Jan. 


TO SUMMER EXCURSIONISTS. 
INTERNATIONAL 


STEAMSHIP CO.’S LINE OF 

STEAMERS to Eastern Maine, 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, etc., ete. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CITY GF PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M. and Portland at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FR DAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers by connecting lines to Calais, Me., St. Ane 
drews, Fredericton and Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis. Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summerside and Charlottetown, P. E. L., 
and Hawkesbury, C. B. The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigorating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. For circular, 
with map of the route, and any information, apply to 


W. Ii. KILBY, Agent, 
End of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
33—8t 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 897 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





A SKILLFUL Puysician.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr, SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efflcacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor's skillful 
treatment. ‘“Consumption’s ghastly form’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr, 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 

Watchman and Reflector. 





Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman. 





In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in-any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T, Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. , 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians, 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 14—13teow 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THB 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts], DANIEL, [50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR’s FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], Pronic, ($1 00], HAYMAKERs, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
FAy, [$1.00], MusICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 ‘eo 7 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. ay be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 
Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Masical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 








Masical Flowers. Flute, “ « $2.50 
Violin Amusements. $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 
Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at Law, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 
Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 
Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. 2%—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
a” Neatiy furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments, Sep. 28. 











We invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
logue of Family Medicines, It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 
faction. 


DAvis’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Ameri¢ans. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 
time and doctor's bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it isa rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders. For Coughs 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficul- 
ties, it has been proved by the most abundant and 
convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine, 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The STAIN occasioned by external application of 
the PAIN-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 
alcohol, 

Beware of all Imitations. 

The PArn-KILLER is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. 


Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAvis & SON, Proprietors, 


28—10t Providence, R. I. 


‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee." 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---~-- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 
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Communications Solicited. | Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 


8— No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK, 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly,in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 





HEALTH LIFT 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 








Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES,| 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, | 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 

EAcu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. se 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili tg a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. - 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

. — 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 


ANNUAL MEETING IOWA WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Iowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Oskaloosa, Au- 
gust 24th and 25th, to continue during four sessions; 
the first session will be held on Tuesday, the 25th, 
commencing at 7.30 P. M. 

All Associations in the State, county or local, whose 
Object is to secure to Woman equal political rights, 
are earnestly requested to send delegates, and where 








no organization exists, the friends of the movement 
are urgently invited to organize and send their rep- 
resentatives. 

Every society is entitled to two delegates, and one 
additional delegate to each ten members over and 
above the first ten. 

The importance of the meeting will, we trust, bring 
together a large number of the friends of the cause, 
prepared to inaugurate such a course of proceedings 
in Iowa as shall prove successful in introducing a 
knowledge of the justice of our claims to every fire- 
side, and ultimate in their triumph. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 


MARTHA C, CALLANAN, Chairman, 
Des Moines, Ia. 








WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


By recent mails we have received most en- 
couraging intelligence in regard to the inter- 
ests of women, in different parts of the world. 
In nearly every case the signs of progress are 
so cheering, that, as I read, they seemed to 
me like a rainbow spanning the whole arch 
with its certain promise that the future for 
Woman will be better than its past. 

In Peru, we learn that ‘‘A young lady, hav- 
ing completed the necessary studies, applied 
to the Peruvian Government to ascertain 
whether her sex would be an obstacle to re- 
ceiving a diploma as Doctor of Laws. The Min- 
ister of Justice replied that the Republic placed 
men and women on the same footing, and that 
all Peruvians enjoyed equal rights.’’ He add- 
ed that ‘the Government had great pleasure 
in making that declaration.” 

In Sweden, at Stockholm, recently, several 
meetings have been held to ascertain the best 
method to be adopted with regard to the ed- 
ucation of girls. These meetings excited | 
much interest, and for the first time ladies 
spoke in public in Sweden. The queen was 
present at one series of the meetings and took 
great interest in the discussions. The duty of 
the government to help in providing a higher 
education for girls was unanimously agreed to. 

In Holland, at Amsterdam, women are 
taught bookkeeping, commercial law and 
pharmacy, and are authorized to take the title 
of ‘pharmacist,’ and many have already 
done this. 

In Italy, at Florence, at a meeting to protest 
against capital punishment, Signora Atenaide 
Zaira Pieromaldi, Founder of the Societa 
Cosmo-umanitaria (Universal Humanitarian So- 
ciety), was one of the speakers. The report 
says: ‘‘ She read her address in a sweet, well_ 
modulated voice and without any attempt at 
elocution or gesticulation. She represented 
perfectly, in her voice, thought and manner, 
the intelligent, humane, strong, tender-heart- 
ed, good woman. She held her listeners in 


almost breathless silence from the moment she” 


began to read till she finished her paper.” 


In Bavaria, an establishment for the com- | 


mercial instruction of girls has been founded 
by a manufacturer of Munich, and the gra du- 
ates of this school find no difficulty in obtain 
ing situations in banks, manufactories and 
warehouses, 

In France, a savings bank bill in the As- 
sembly, included a clause to allow a married 
woman to deposit and withdraw money with- 
out her husband’s consent. But it was de 
feated. Mr. Leroyer, a strong legal authority, 


went so far as to say that a married woman | 


*‘could not have any separate savings, unless 
from misconduct or the abstraction of money 
from the common fund.”’ ; 

In Germany is reported the tenth annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Union, at Leipzig, 
‘to promote the higher education, the recog- 
nition of the value, and dignity of indepen- 
dent work, and the improvement of the social 
position of Woman,” 


| In Japan, the government has created, at 
} Yeddo, a superior school for young girls, 
daughters of State functionaries. Two Dutch 
| ladies direct the establishment, which receives 
| pupils from the age of seven to twenty, and in 
| certain cases to twenty-three. The instruc- 
| tion given comprises the English and French 
languages, in addition to the usual branches 
of knowledge taught to women. The inmates 
wear the national costume, with the addition 
of stockings and shoes, which are a foreign 
fashion. The course of education lasts three 
years, the studies being limited to four hours 
a-day. The establishment in question forms 
part of a number of schools founded for the 
different Government offices. ‘The admission 
is gratuitous; the daughters of officials are, 
however, received on payment of a sum of 
500fr. for the whole period, and 40fr. per 
month for board. The girls admitted free, 
engage to enter the service of the State after 
having terminated their studies; the others 
are at liberty to adopt whatever career they 
please. 

In Siam, the European ladies residing in 
Baukote, have signed a petition to the king to 
abolish the law which permits a man to sell 
his wife and children in payment of debts con- 
tracted at play or for opium. It is said that 
the king has received the petition very gra- 
ciously, and that the law will be altered. 

In Switzerland, two ladies have received 
second-class prizes from the jury of “les 
Beaux Arts’’ for painting on china. 

There are also reported from different coun- 
tries better opportunities for work, with better 
wages, better opportunities for study in ex- 
isting institutions, better protection from the 
laws, and a kinder spirit toward the claims of 
Woman for equal human rights. 

These numerous and varied proofs of gain 
seem almost like the first notes of that song of 
**Peace on Earth,’’ because there is good will 
among men. Every tired worker may take 
fresh courage, for all the signs of the times 
are bright with promise. Slowly but surely, 
all over the world, are spreading ideas of 
equal human rights. They come last for Wo- 
man, because women as a class, in the family, 
in the church, and in the State, have had less 
recognition than any other class, and so are 
the last to be thought of as requiring addition- 
al rights and safeguards, L. 8. 





OUR POLITICAL DUTY. 


The Suffragists have a political duty to 
perform this fall, in every State, the impor- 
tance of which cannot be over-estimated. 
Upon the action of the State Legislatures 
depends the success of Woman Suffrage, not 
only in the States but in the nation. A 
majority of any Legislature can give Woman 
Suffrage in the Presidential election of 1876, 
and in many States can also submit a Con- 
stitutional Amendment to the voters, for their 
acceptance or rejection. 

Evidently, therefore, it is the duty of Suf- 
fragists to ascertain the views of the men who 
are candidates for the Legislature either as 
Senators or Representatives, and to do their 
best to elect the friends of Suffrage and to 
defeat its opponents. 

Here, in Massachusetts, so far as Governor is 
concerned, Mr. Gaston is likely to be renom- 
inated by the Democrats. He is not a friend 
of Woman Suffrage and cannot, therefore, re- 
ceive the support of any consistent Suffragist. 
Of the Republicans prominently named for the 
office, Hon. Thomas Talbot and Hon. George B. 
Loring are both pronounced friends of Woman 
Suffrage, while Hon. Alexander H. Rice is 
understood to be not unfriendly. But, inas- 
much as the Governor can do little but recom- 
mend the Legislature to act, everything de- 
pends upon securing a majority of Suffragists 
in the Legislature. And in this direction 
should be our special political work. 

So long as Suffragists consent to be repre- 
sented by men who vote against their prin- 
ciples, so long they will be powerless politi- 
cally. So long as Republicans and Democrats 
support the nominees of their party, whether 
Suffrage or anti-Suffrage, so long we shall 
see the rights of women treated with con- 
tempt. But if we break our party lines, whene 
ever by so doing we can elect a Suffragist, 
then success will follow. 

Next winter every State Legislature will 
have a grand opportunity to initiate Woman 
Suffrage, by authorizing women to vote in the 
approaching Presidential election. This op- 
portunity will not occur again for four years. 
Let us use every effort to improve it, by send- 
ing Senators and Representatives to the State 
House who will vote for this measure. Now 
is the time to see every man who is likely to 
be nominated by either party in your own 
Senatorial and Representative District. Ascer- 
tain how he stands on this question, and then 
support or oppose his nomination and election 
accordingly. There is no time to be lost. In 

| a majority of cases a little timely effort in 
this direction will assure an affirmative vote 
for Suffrage next winter, even where, in the 
absence of such effort, the vote would be 
given against us. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, Republicans 
and Democrats, men and women—look to 
your representatives. The centennial year ap- 
proaches. Behold, now is the accepted time 
—now is the day of salvation! H. B, B. 




















HOW THE BALLOT PROTECTS WOMEN IN 
ENGLAND.$ 


An incident has just occurred in England 
which has awakened general surprize in this 
country. An officer in the British army, hav- 
ing a high social position and reputation, 
and well connected, has been sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment and has been expelled 
from the army, for an indecent assault upon 
a young lady, his fellow traveler on a 
railroad car. ‘The prompt severity of 
the sentence is so contrary to what would 
probably have been awarded, under similar 
circumstances in America, that it has extort. 
ed admiration, even from newspapers which 
seldom find anything to praise in the institu- 
tions of Great Britain. But in no case have 
we seen any suggestion that one cause of this 
admirable respect for the personal rights of a 
woman, lies in the fact that in England wo- 
men of the class to which this young lady be- 
longed, are voters. 

Women, like men, vote in England upona 
property qualification in municipal and par- 
ochial elections. Suffrage is confined to a 
class. And the women who belong to this 
class—the ladies so called—are better pro- 
tected in England than in any other country 
in the world. 

But there is another class of women in 
England who are not voters, and this class is 
not well protected, so far from it that, in 
many localities, any poor woman, upon the 
mere affidavit of a policeman, is liable to be 
registered as a prostitute, subjected to shame- 
ful indignities and driven to despair and 
ruin. 

This wide disparity of personal rights be- 

tween the voting ladies and the disfranchised 
women in England is not accidental. It is the 
legitimate result of the aristocratic system 
which guards the rich and oppresses the poor. 
In America, where a more democratic spirit 
prevails and where class distinctions among 
men are in a great measure broken down, 
women now constitute the only inferior 
caste. Women, here, the rich and the poor 
alike, stand more nearly on a common 
level. A level lower than that of the voting 
ladies of England, but higher than that oc- 
cupied by the disfranchised masses of her 
working women. 
This half-way position of women in Amer- 
ica cannot long continue. Either American 
women must rise to recognized equality or 
sink into recognized inferiority. There are 
strong and evident tendencies at work in both 
directions. Whether women rise or fall in the 
social scale will depend upon. the success or 
failure of the Woman Suffrage movement. 
And upon the advancement of women de- 
pends the purity and permanence of Amer- 
ican civilization and the welfare of American 
society. H. B B. 








DARWIN’S INCONSISTENCY. 


Evitrors JournaL.—In reading the extracts 
from Darwin in your last issue I was struck 
with the want of logic so apparent in this sci- 
entist as in other masculine minds. 

He alludes to the resemblance of both sexes 
in infancy and the wider departure of the 
male from the female in maturity. Leaving 
similar “arrested developments” as too deli- 
cate for a newspaper article, let us take the 
one of the breast. Woman develops there 
both beautifully and beneficently, while man’s 
chest reveals an abortion—an attempt of na- 
ture not fulfilled. One never would have sup- 
posed that being ‘‘more hairy’? was to be 
more human! The beasts are quite ahead of 
even men in this protection, which nature 
gives to the improvident and unreasoning an- 
imal. 

Did ever any of your readers see a good por- 
trait of Darwin himself? Then you have 
looked upon a face utterly lacking in the spir- 
itual. The intellectual is there, as it is also in 
many a beast’s face, but the luminosity of the 
feminine or spiritual nature is missing. 


SHAWANEBEKE. 
Oak Cottage, Ithaca, N. Y. 


—__o< ———— 


SEX AND EVOLUTION. 


When his ‘*Social Statics’’ was written, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer had some belief iy the equiv- 
alence of the sexes. Reverting to first prin- 
ciples, he became so intent on evolving a 
system, that Woman’s place in nature fell out 
of perspective in his thoughts. The subject 
must have seemed of too little importance to 
require long and laborious investigation. The 
four weighty yolumes of Biology and Psy- 
chology all indicate that his attention was 
absorbed elsewhere; but ina line often run- 
ning so marvelously near to that of the rela- 
tion of the sexes, as affected by evolution, 
that he very narrowly missed giving it his 
fullest recognition. 

In a subsequent paper on the “Psychology 
of the Sexes,” Mr. Spencer does give us a 
strong, clearly-lined statement of his position; 
but the further exposition of it is brief and, 
for him, only feebly sustained. Now, as Mr. 
Spencer never yet woke up to any topic around 
which he was not able to recognize a thou- 
sand side considerations, all tending to special 
modifications of the main conclusion, it is ap- 
parent that he has not yet aroused his energies 
to an adequate consideration of this question. 





It is analogically certain that, otherwise, he 


never would have attempted to crowd the dis- 
cussion into half-a-dozen brief pages. 

Mr. Darwin also, eminently a student of 
organic structures and of the causes which 
have produced them, with their past and pres- 
ent characters, has failed to hold definitely 
before his mind the principle that the differ- 
ence of sex, whatever it may consist in, must 
itself be subject to natural selection and to 
evolution. Nothing but the exacting task be- 
fore him of settling the Origin of all Species 
and the Descent of Man through all the ages, 
could have prevented his recognition of ever- 
widening organic differences evolved in two 
distinct lines. With great wealth of detaij 
he has illustrated his theory of how the male 
has probably acquired additional masculine 
characters; but he seems never to have thought 
of looking to see whether or not the females 
had developed equivalent feminine charac- 
ters. —Mrs. Blackwell’s Sexes Throughout Nature. 


a —<——_ 


DISHONEST POLICY. 


Mr. George T. Downing, himself an Epis- 
copalian, writing in the Boston Congregational- 
ist of the prejudice against colored people, 
and of their relations to the Roman Catholic, 
and other churches, says: 

“T am fully persuaded that a general alli- 
ance, on the part of the colored people of 
America, with the Catholic Church of Amer- 
ica, would be the most speedy and effective 
agency to break down American caste, based 
on color.” 

The Northampton Journal and Free Press 
tells us that: 


‘*He bases this opinion upon the fact that 
the accident of color does not in that church 
subject its members to invidious caste dis- 
tinctions. That it should therefore find a 
ready access to the sympathies of colored 
people is not in anywise strange. It is only 
singular that any church, accepting the Chris- 
tian ideal of the fatherhood of God and broth- 
erhood of man, should countenance and per- 
petuate such distinctions. 


We cannot help thinking that Mr. Down- 
ing’s suggestion is essentially a dishonest one, 
and therefore unwise. The only justification 
for making an alliance with the Catholic 
Church, or any other, is a belief in its claim 
to divine authority. Its policy towards class- 
es or individuals is a secondary considera- 
tion. 

When some friends of Woman Suffrage who 
believe their cause to be the most important of 
all public questions, have announced their in- 
tention to take sides with any party that 
should heartily adopt Woman’s claim to po- 
litical equality, a great cry of ‘‘political cor- 
ruption has been raised against them. But 
we have yet to see the first note of censure, 
when Mr. Downing proposes to turn Catholic 


from motives of political expediency. 
H. B. B. 


memo 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The origin of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment in New England is the subject of an in- 
teresting letter from Hon. Amasa Walker, in 
another column. It appears to have made its 
first public appearance in a debate before the 
Boston Lyceum, which took place about the 
year 1835, and at which Mr. Walker not only 
spoke in its support, but has the honor of 
having given the only affirmatite vote it re- 
ceived out of an assembly of 1500. Mr. 
Walker has also sent us a summary of the 
debate, as it appeared next day in the col- 
umns of the Boston Daily Journa/, more than 
forty yéars ago. H. B. B. 





A WOMAN’S INVENTION, 


Epitrors JourNAL.—I send a clipping from 
the Philadelphia Commercial, giving an ac- 
count of a ‘“‘woman’s patent,” viz: one ob- 
tained by Mrs. Ella G. Haller of Baltimore, 
Md. 

She has recently sold one half of the patent 
to a manufacturer in Pittsburg, Penn., for 
five thousand dollars. Yours hastily, 

Emma BralnerD Ryper. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

- THE PATENT RESFRVOIR JAR. 

We became quite interested in a glass fruit 
jar which this firm are using very extensively 
for canning their pickled oysters and all kinds 
of fruit and vegetables. It is the only glass fruit 
jar they have ever found that has given entire 
satisfaction; is perfectly air-tight and relia- 
ble. It embraces every element of a good 
jar, and possessing advantages to be found in 
no other. This jar and stopper are made en- 
tirely of glass, the joint made with a rubber 
band. The fastening is combined in the glass 
stopper and jar, thus dispensing with the use 
of metal screw rings, clasps and iron clamps, 
which are rapidly losing favor, and thus ma- 
terially decreases the cost; also remedies 
every deficiency occasioned by the springing 
of flat pressed glass lids and stoppers, and on 
the whole is one of the cheapest, most simple 
and reliable jars ever patented, and one of 
the greatest, most important and beneficial 
inventions and patents of the present age that 
Science and Art have discovered, and destined 
soon to become the universal favorite, not 
only of those engaged in putting up oysters, 
fruit and vegetables for the trade, but for 
family use. This jar is simple in its con- 
struction and of the ordinary shape. Its 
great merit lies not only in being perfectly 
air-tight, but in the stopper, which is hollow, 
with central opening, which is filled at the 
time the fruit and oysters are put up with the 
hot syrup or liquid, and acts as a self-feeder 
upon the jar, keeping the contents always 
covered and in good condition. 

It is generally known that pickled or canned 
fruits absorb the liquid or syrup in cooling, 
and the fruit in the top of the jar is apt to 
become dry and discolored, and to mould; a 





few pieces must often be removed from the 





top as unfit foruse. This self-feeding stopper 
obviates all this difficulty, as the glass stopper 
or reservoir, being filled with syrup, keeps the 
fruit well covered and in a state of perfect 
preservation that will continue for years 

and thereby prevents the fruit from be. 
coming dry or moulding on the top, so com. 
mon in other jars. 

It is the most simple jar in the world to 
close and to open. When the fruit becomes 
thoroughly heated, fill the stopper or reservoir 
with hot syrup or liquid; then invert it in the 
jar, press downward and turn until the lug in 
the inside of the neck catches on the ledge 
of the stopper. To open the jar, insert the 
blade of a penknife between the rubber ring 
and top of the glass jar, to admit the air into 
the jar, then turn until the lug clears the 
ledge upon the stopper, when it can be readi- 
ly removed. This jar is more quickly opened 
than any other that is manufactured. 

This patent reservoir jar is the original in. 
vention of Mrs. Ella G. Haller, a lady who 
has devoted all her attention for the past few 
years in bringing to perfection the “art of 
preserving canned fruits, &c.” 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITALITY. 


Epitors Journat.—Not in these August 
heats but in the delicious fine days, I was bid- 
den to the ‘Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
Friends,” and to the abundant hospitality of 
famous Chester County,Pa. Thename of Ches- 
ter County is suggestive to many an old-time 
Northern abolitionist, for, so far toward the 
land of slavery, were to be found cordial co- 
workers, and to many a colored man and wo- 
man who, in the Northern States or in Cana- 
da, ate in freedom the bread they earned, 
long before the government of the “‘land of 
the free” in which they were born protected 
them in their right, the name recalls the place 
where they first saw white people who said, 
‘Liberty is as much your birth-right as it is 
mine.”’ 

So, very cordially I obeyed the summons 
to a three days’ meeting of men and women, 
whose interpretations are of the spirit, not of 
the letter. 

In spite of experience it will seem strange, 
and will take away some sense of being of the 
earth earthy, that one should take a 5o’clock 
dinner with friends in Boston, enjoy a moon- 
light evening and a good night’s rest on the 
Sound, breakfast leisurely with other friends 
in New York, dine with still others in Phila- 
delphia, and, after a five hours’ visit and a 
journey of thirty miles through a pleasant 
country, complete the experience of twenty- 
four hours at an unfamiliar tea-table, where 
one has no friends but strangers, but quickly 
learns to find all strangers ‘*Friends.”’ 

How pleasantly the Quaker speech falls 
upon the ear. One unaccustomed to it cannot 
lack a sense of especial welcome when greeted 
by ‘‘thee” or “thou,” and now and then by 
one’s own home name, 

Chester County, in June, cannot disappoint 
one, nor can the Quaker homes, fair and fresh 
as the country—which at yearly meeting 
time welcome strangers within their gates. 
Placid, restful places they are, filled with 
comfort, and empty of pretentiousness. Who 
would not stay in them a while, and a long 
while, too, if he could? 

I like the houses, which are the more at- 
tractive the farther into them one gets, and 
where the consideration for the guests is but 
a type of the care for the comfort of those 
who serve the guests. Better than I recall 
the appointments of the parlor where I was a 
visitor, lLremember the comforts of the sum- 
mer kitchen, into which I chanced one day. 
Doors and windows opened upon green-sward, 
and the cool air played through the room, 
mitigating the horrors of roasting, boiling and 
ironing to such an unusual degree that the 
beaming faces of the cook and her assistant 
looked as if they were losing wrinkles at their 
work instead of gaining them—just as they 
should, I suppose, in these placid homes. I 
am not surprised to learn that the average 
life of Quakers is nine years longer than that 
of other people. 

For four successive days we drove to meet- 
ing each morning thrcugh lovely country 
roads, and returned late in the afternoon, yet 
did not tire. Asif the country hush was not 
impressive enough, a fine grove stood beside 
the little meeting-house, and the wind breath- 
ed through the boughs its soothing benedic- 
tion. The horses fastened beneath the trees, 
and the people wandering about to greet 
friends and neighbors from near and far, gave 
picturesqueness to the scene. The white blos- 
soms penciled with green, which we call, in 
our northern gardens, “the Star of BethJe- 
hem,” filled the grass, as the ‘‘Houstonia’’ does 
in New England, and the ‘“‘Spring Beauty” 
in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 

We had two short meetings each day, at 
which there was no lack of good and uplifting 
thought. It was a pleasant experience to be 
with those who were so filled with the spirit 
of reform that there was little need to urge 
it. Words seemed indeed superfluous, till 
some earndst lips opened to prove their service 
even here. At noon the lunch was spread on 
tables set on the green behind the meeting- 
house, which gave a picnic flavor to the bread 
and meat, the amber cherries and the gilt- 
edged butter over which we chatted. 

When a long meeting on Sunday brought 
to a close the daily reunions which four days’ 
experience had made seem customary, I turn- 
ed away, feeling that it was good to go to 
Longwood Yearly Meeting, and took my leave 
of the vicinity of Chester County by easy 
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stages, as befitted a rather reluctant depart- 
ure. 
I lingered for a day with your contributor, 
the author of the ‘Frou Frou Letters,’”’ and 
hope I shall not prove myself unworchy of 
her kind hospitality if I say a word of her 
charming home. It crowns the summit of a 
high hill, and commands a landscape of rare 
loveliness. Broad, green meadows, through 
which the Brandywine winds like a silver 
thread, (the name in no wise suggestive of 
carnage,) stretch on every hand to higher hills 
in the horizon. Herds of fine cattle are graz- 
ing here and there, and I was glad to know, too, 
that car loads of these who have made the 
journey in closely packed cars from the far 
West and South, are brought here to recruit 
on this abundant grass. Sometimes they ar- 
rive so tired that even grass cannot tempt 
them till they have lain down fora good rest. 

As the carriage winds up the long avenue 
to the house, one feels that in any but these 
genial summer days, the place would prove 
the fitness of its name, ‘*Wind-Tryst.” The 
house is built of serpentine, relieved by bal- 
conies of unstained wood. We pass a rock- 
ery where small trees, ferns, woodbine and 
water from an unseen source passing over 
a flat stone into a rocky basin, remind one 
of the heart of the woods. On the terrace 
grow in wild profusion the fragrant coral 
honeysuckles, while, a few steps farther on, 
red ripe strawberries hide in the grass. The 
broad piazzas are curtained with vines, and 
the table at one side suggests little suppers 
there in the hot days. As you step over the 
threshold, the atmosphere of the place quite 
as much as its roominess, makes you feel that 
all out-of-doors has come in with you, and 
our hostess is as good as her creed, for no im- 
pertinent superabundance of upholstery robs 
the air of its vitality,as in so many houses. 
‘Don’t you like worsted work?” asked one 
lady of another upon leaving a house much 
adorned with it. ‘Yes, but I don’t like a 
house that smells of worsted work,” was the 
reply. 

What pleasant drives we took through 
shady roads and past fields of vigorous clover 
—great sheets of rosy bloom. Now and then 
our host let us leave the carriage and strike 
into pretty woodland ways, while he settled 
himself to his newspaper, with resigned look 
which said, ‘‘When they go up that path there’s 
no knowing when they’ll come back again.’’ 
We went on, till immense rocks, worthy of the 
mountains, rose before us, and filling our 
hands with ferns, especially the walking-fern 
which strikes root from the apex of its slen- 
der leaf, we made our way back again. 

I have unintentionally made my letter too 
long to tell you of my stays in Philadelphia, 
which were full of interest. Fairmount Park, 
with its 3000 acres, with two rivers running 
through it, spanned by superb bridges, would 
alone furnish material fora letter. So, too, 
would my visit to the ‘Hospital for Women 
and Children,”’ and to the new ‘*Medical Col- 
lege for Women,’’ under the escort of Mrs. 
Dr. Cleveland, whose friends seemed to es- 
teem her very much as Boston people who 
knew her did Dr. Dimmock. In the hospital 
we saw a patient from whom a tumor weigh- 
ing fifty pounds had been removed. She was 
rapidly recovering. The new College build- 
ing seemed admirably adapted for its work, 
and as we exchanged a few words with the 
earnest and devoted women there and at the 
hospital, we were sure it would not fail of its 
mission. Mary F, Eastman, 

Lowell, Mass. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 





Epitors Womay’s Journat—Something 
occurred this morning at the meeting of the 
American Science Association, Detroit, which 
pleased me so much that I wish to tell it to 
women, and to you especially, knowing your 
belief in individual rights, and, above all, the 
right to one’s own name. 

It was the first meeting, and for general or- 
ganization. It was decided that the voting 
for fellows should be by ballot, and the names 
of the voters were called by tellers, followed 
by a response from the Secretary on the plat- 
form as he checked the printed list of members. 

When the name of Kate N. Doggett was 
called there was much looking over the list by 
the Secretary, who finally responded ‘Mrs. 
Doggett.” Whereupon Prof. 
Morse, who was acting as teller, replied, ‘“The 
member says her name is not William.’? A 
smile and murmur of applause ran around, 
and the Secretary responded, “It is so stated 
in the catalogue.’? Then came the rejoinder, 
‘The member says she pays her dues, and gets 
receipts as Kate N. Doggett, and insists upon 
Voting in her own name.” The point was 
waived, and I afterwards heard one of the pro- 
fessors tell her that the name should be made 
right in the catalogue. 

Now, I call that setting a good example. 
How many women are there, who would have 
taken the trouble or have had the courage to 
insist upon being-themselves? They would 
have said—“If this be me and I suppose it 
be”’, &e. 

The incident reminded me of tht time when 
Lucy Stone held up her right hand to vote in 
the little church meeting at West Brookfield, 


Mass., and they said ‘‘Don’t count her,” and I 
was thankful that women could now vote upon 
some questions, and be counted. 

I should never have had courage to set out 
upon this long, hot journey, but for the pros- 
pect of seeing that mighty wonder of wonders, 
Niagara Falls. But, once here at Detroit, 
there is much both to see and interest. Ata 
reception last night I met Prof. Winchell, for- 
merly of Michigan University, now of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, N. Y., and from him I 
learned the interesting fact that there had been 
a distinct agreement between Presidents White 
of Cornell, Angell of Michigan, and Eliot of 
Harvard, that efforts should be made to intro- 
duce the coeducation of the sexes into these 
three institutions, the plan to be carried out 
simultaneously. The conservative fears either 
of Eliot himself or of the ruling powers behind 
him at Harvard, have, it seems, prevented 
him from fulfilling his part in the agreement. 
Prof. Winchell expressed his opinion that Pres- 
ident Eliot was stilla believer in the measure. 
Others I met, residents, who spoke in the most 
appreciative manner of Mrs. Cheney and of her 
lectures on Art. . 

There are a goodly number of Scientists 
here, each bringing the result of research in 
his own peculiar branch of study. Salem, 
Mass., sends quite a delegation, among whom 
I notice the gentlemanly professors who did 
so much toward making the visit of the New 
England Women’s Club, to that city, both in- 
teresting and pleasant. I think the Associa- 
tion, as a body, must take away pleasant mem- 
ories of Detroit, the local committee having 
planned for their entertainment by receptions, 
excursions, etc., in the most happy manner. 

Very truly yours, M. F. W. 

Detroit, Mich. 





PUNISH MALE OFFENDERS ALSO. 


Last week we called upon the Mayor and 
the Committee on Police to rid our streets of 
male and female loafers, so that they could 
be used by respectable people with security 
from insults, and since then raids have been 
made upon the street-walkers, and many of 
them have been sent to confined quarters. But 
it is not only of these poor fallen women that 
we complain, Mr. Mayor and Committee on 
Police, it is of the male loafer, who makes it 
his business to accost every lady who may be 
obliged to be out on the street alone, He, it 
is, who incites the fallen women to parade 
themselves so that their prostitution presents 
a sight at which decent people revolt. He it 
is who, wherever he may be in public, shows 
by his actions that he considers women mere 
recipients of his insults. It is doubtful, to 
witness his disgraceful conduct, if he ever re- 
spected his own mother or sisters; and yet, we 
contend, respectable people should be protect- 
ed from such fellows, There should be some 
means devised to free our sidewalks of these 
pests. Ifa fallen woman who accosts a man 
is to be arrested as a street-walker, a man 
who accosts a lady should be treated in the 
same way. There should be no more necessi- 
ty of the lady appearing against the loafer 
than of the man against the fallen woman, 
but of course the charge of the officer should 
be corroborated by other witnesses. Half a 
dozen arrests of this nature would quickly re 
form our streets and render them no longer 
an eye-sore to respectable people, and we are 
glad to hear that Alderman Clark, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Police, is energeti- 
cally devoting himself to this matter.—Boston 
Journal of Commerce. 


TAXATION OF WOMEN IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Epirors JourNnat.—I am glad to see that 
the book upon ‘‘Taxation of Women in Mas- 
sachusetts,” written by Wm. I. Bowditch, can 
now be obtained at your office, and will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States for the very low price of twenty cents 
a copy. 

May the friends of Woman Suffrage help 
to have it read all over our land. Send fora 
copy, all ye who have not yet been so fortu- 
nate, as to experience the new sensation of 
reading it. You wiil find it interesting, wit- 
ty, exhaustive, full of unanswerable legal ar- 
gument and statistics; its clear print, tinted 
paper, wide margins, and lavender color, 
helping to make it perfect. You must read 
it through, to appreciate it. 

Mr. Bowditch succeeds in “showing that 
the direct taxation of women under Massa- 
chusetts law, is not only contrary to the 
principles for which our fathers fought, and 
contrary to the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence, but is also an infringement 
of our Declaration of Rights.” And he 
closes by saying, ‘‘And may the day soon 
come when all of us shall be ready to ad- ; 
mit that taxation without representation is 
tyranny, and nothing but tyranny, even if 
the persons taxed be women, and act accord- 
ingly.” A. 

Boston, Mass. 





IN MEMORIAM, 


Rey. Charles G. Finney, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
died on the 16th inst. This announcement 
will be received with sorrow by many; but 
most by the great multitude of students who 
have known him during forty years as a re- 








ligious teacher in the pulpit, or as President | 


of Oberlin College, or as professor in its the- 
ological department. 

He was eighty-three years of age. A re- 
markable manin many ways, eccentric, orig- 
inal and acute, he was the leader of a relig- 
ious sect known as perfectionists, who be- 
lieve that we “‘all may be perfect, even as our 
father in Heaven is perfect.” He was an An- 
ti-slavery man, and helped to make Oberlin a 
safe place for fugitives, and to send out its 
students, nearly all of them, with an earnest 
Anti-slavery spirit. He was also a firm believ- 
er in the Co-education of the sexes, and in a 
higher standard of education for women. 

His influence on the young men and women 
connected with Oberlin, will be felt in all de- 
partments of society, long after his death. 

Ln & 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

There are over 14,500,000 children of the 
school age in this country. We spend annu- 
ally for schools over $95,000,000. 

The second annual meeting of the Woman’s 


National Christian Temperance Union will be 
held in Cincinnati, Nov. 17. 





The Massachusetts State committee have 
called the Republican Convention at Worces- 
ter on the 20th of September. 


“The celebrated fighting donkey that whip- 
ped a lioness at Cincinnati, is dead.” Let 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage take warn- 
ing; their turn will soon come. 


Jennie Collins sends out her fifth annual re- 
port, a sensible pamphlet of twelve pages, 
which are proof of the need and value of 
her work. We shall make extracts from it 
hereafter. 


It is reported that Mrs. Stone of Kalamazoo, 
and her party of young ladies now in Europe, 
are among those who hold letters of credit 
from the recently suspended firm of Duncan, 
Sherman & Co, 


In 1753, Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
wrote as follows: ‘‘I count the folly of war 
as senseless as the boxing of school boys; 
and whenever we come to man’s estate, per- 
it will appear as ridiculous as the pranks of 
unlucky lads.”’ 


A Springfield Republican correspondent in- 
scribes on his banner, ‘‘Gaston and Reform.” 
The trouble with that is that Mr. Gaston isn’t 
a reformer. From beginning to end of his 
public service he never reformed anything. 
He isn’t that kind of a man.—Boston News. 


The alarming mortality among children 
last week in Boston is a case in point for Col- 
onel George S. Waring, who, in an article on 
Sanitary drainage of Cities, in the forthcom- 
ing September Atlantic, will have some start- 
ling and also suggestive things to say about 
the drainage of Boston. 

Mgr. Capel, the eminent Roman Catholic 
proselytizer, has just won over to his church 
two young ladies connected with noble 
houses. One is Lady Flora Hastings, a cous- 
inof the Marquis of Bute, and the other Lady 
Anne Sherson, the daughter of the late Mar- 
quis of Townshend. 

One Eliza Flowers, residing at Nelson, New 
Zealand, expresses happy gratification at be- 
ing divorced from one Geo. Flowers, of Neva- 
da, but thinks that ‘the courts of California 
might have taken care that she knew some- 
thing about the proceedings before severing 
the matrimonial bonds.” We quite agree 
with her. 

The colored men of Indiana talk of taking 
the question of their civil right to marry white 
women up to the United States Supreme Court. 
They are going to have an informal state con- 
vention in Indianapolis, a fortnight hence, to 
consider the subject. Under the state law, a 
marriage of the sort is punishable as a felony, 
and there are a number of cases pending in 
the courts. 


Rattlesnake Bar has a woman whose name 
is Miller and she is a widow. She works in 
the harvest field, digs, hoes, etc., as much as 
the strongest man in the field. She has been 
binding rye after two cradles. She has a 
splendid crop of barley, rye, etc., and vegeta- 
bles of every kind for sale. As our corres- 
pondent passed, the other day, like Maud 
Muller she was raking the grain.—Placerville, 
(Cal.) Argus. 

The land sale of the Boston Land Com- 
pany at Orient Heights will command the at- 
tention of those seeking a delightful seashore 
residence within half an hour of State Street. 
The Boston, Revere, Beach and Lynn Rail- 
road brings this beautiful location within fre- 
quent and rapid communication, and there 





will doubtless be a large number of buyers at 
this inauguration sale. For particulars see 
advertisment. 


All phases of Woman’s work have reached 
a point where they do not need fine speeches, 
stirring appeals, unanswerable arguments, so 
much as they do that those who carry them 
should consecrate themselves so completely to 
the Master, and trust Him so fully, that He 
can use one to chase a thousand, and two to 
put ten thousand to flight. It shall be our en- 
deavor, God helping us, to set before our read- 
ers the self-surrender and faith that make hu- 
man effort available in God’s work.—Phila. 
Woman’s Temperance Union. 


We are glad to note the fact that Miss Hu- 
lett, of the Chicago bar, is succeeding well in 
her practice. She appears before Judge 
Blodgett, of the United States District Court, 
in a bankrupt case, in the Circuit Court in a 
common law case before a jury, in the Pro- 
bate Court in a contested will case, or before 
the Chancellor ina divorce case, with the same 
easy manner and confidence that she would 
before a Justice of the Peace, and with an 
ability much above the average lawyer. In 
debate she is able and ready, and never taken 
by surprise.—Chicago Legal News. 


“TI meet the demand fora license law to sell 
liquor in Massachusetts with a prompt, per- 
emptory, and emphatic No! I say to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to-night, I would as 
soon vote to repeal the Constitutional Amend- 
ment that made slavery forever impossible in 
America, as I would to repeal the prohibitory 
liquor law, and establish a license law in this 
State. The present law may fail; it may not 
be executed; it may be stricken from the 
statute book. But whatever may come, in 
God’s name spare Massachusetts from a li- 
cense law. Spare us the guilt and shame of 
authorizing by a Massachusetts law any man 
to put a bottle to the lips of his neighbor.’’— 
Vice President Henry Wilson. 


‘*‘Whenever a wife mentions to any person 
outside of her family, or to any man, no mat- 
ter how much of a friend he may be, that 
there is not proper harmony between herself 
and husband, she is angling for an adventure 
which means separation. Whenever a hus- 
band goes about telling his friends that him- 
self and wife do not live happily together, it 
means that he has found another woman to 
caress, and is on a way to a divorce court. 
The little troubles whieh comes over the sky 
of wedded life 'ike fitful clouds in the morn- 
ing, will, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, entirely fade away before night, if 
the wife and husband will each refuse to take 
any other living souls to their confidence, and 
try half as hard to be lovers as to be enemies.”’ 


The Globe has never suggested licensing the 
social evil. Neither has the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL denounced the Globe for suggesting any 
such thing. The Woman’s JourNAL, very ab- 
surdly, as we think, denounces the Globe for 
admitting into its columns a communication 
from a reputable gentleman on the subject of 
“regulated toleration” without protest.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


We have not denounced the Globe, On the 
contrary we have given it credit for calling at- 
tention to a great and growing evil. We only 
expressed regret that it should have published 
an anonymous correspondent’s plea for licens- 
ing the social evil without editorial censure. 
But we take great pleasure in copying from 
the Globe a very able letter entitled ‘‘No toler- 
ation for Vice,’ which appeared next day, and 
which effectually exposed the folly and wick- 
edness of the suggestion. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone has addressed to the Hon. 
George B. Loring, chairman for the Massa- 
chusetts board of managers for the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, an open letter, in which, re- 
ferring to his announcement that ‘‘the Com- 
monwealth has provided for a proper exhibit 
of her own departments and institutions,” 
she suggests an exhibit of the subjection and 
disfranchisement of women. If this plan could 
be executed, Mrs. Stone is sure it would fur- 
ni:h :he most remarkable evcnt of the whole 
centennial. Butif Mr. Loring had aught to 
do with the matter he would decree, had he 
the power, the full enfrachi ement of wo- 
men, for he is a loyal, eloquent and consistent 
Woman Suffragist.—Boston Commonwealth, 


We say ‘‘Amen”’ to the above. No man in 
public life has done more for Woman Suf- 
frage than Hon. George B. Loring. The Suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts can rely upon him 
as a firm and consistent friend of Equal 
Rights. 


A native Japanese journalist who has trav- 
eled in Europe, has published an article on 
Woman’s Rights in his newspaper, in which he 
says that ‘From the practice of Europeans, it 
would appear that the power of the wife is 
greater than that of the husband, and this er- 
ror has been brought about by the want of a 
correct view of.the dictates of nature. We 
will point out examples of this: In go- 
ing through a door the wife passes first and 
the husband follows her; the wife takes the 
best seat and the husband the next best; in 
visiting the wife is first saluted; in forms of ad- 
dress the wife is first mentioned. Moreover, 
while men are in the company of ladies they 
must be particular in conversation, and are 
not permitted to smoke without the ladies’ per- 
mission being first obtained. These and like 
customs are innumerable, and the power of 
the women is far greater than that of the men.” 


A San José (Cal.) mother-in-law, in an open 
letter in the Call of Monday, pays her respects 
to a flippant doctor who attributes domestic 
discord to the presence of mothers-in-law, and 
gives him this finishing touch: 


‘IT am the mother of several daughters, the 
last of whom has recently married and left 
me. I am a widow, and must henceforth 
spend my days alone unless I live with a 
son-in-law; but did I for an instant suppose 
that one of them.would regard me in the light 
represented, I would most assuredly first seek a 
home in the Alms House. But I am happy 
in the assurance that not one of them but would 
feel indignant at the innuendo thrown out by 
you. lask, what is to be done with us, since 
our children are taught that it is dangerous 
toj,take us into their families? Would it not 
be well for legislation to provide an asylum for 





us, after we have raised our children and are 
liable to become a burden to them? It sure- 
ly would be a laudable arrangement to thus 
secure the rising generation from that much 
to be dreaded creature, 

A Moruer-1n-Law. 


Donn Piatt, talking of a distinguished fel- 
low-voyaget across the Atlantic, says: ‘Our 
real amusement came off in the evening, when, 
with the discovered music, Miss Kate Field 
presided over the piano and quite captured the 
ship by her exquisite music. We were quite 
taken aback by the purity, strength, cultiva- 
tion, and pathos of her voice; and we marvel- 
ed much that, if Kate Field would leave jour- 
nalism, where she has been so successful, why 
with that remarkable voice of hers she did not 
try opera? By the by, as the sea-sickness dis- 
appears, Miss Kate exhibits her better side, 
and will leave the ship with the kindest feel- 
ings from all for the part she has played in 
making arather dull voyage agreeable. After 
all, in the struggle a woman must make who 
enters upon the paths to fame and wealth held 
sacred to men alone, there is so much that is 
mean and unjust in her treatment that to re- 
tain a sweetness and patience of spirit is real- 
ly marvelous.” 


The death of Professor Cairnes is an event 
which we as Americans have peculiar cause to 
deplore. During the late war, the publication 
of his remarkable book, The Slave Power, did 
us one of the greatest services ever done by 
an individual to a foreign nation. With ref- 
erence to his important work, Some Leading 
Principles of Political Economy newly Expounded, 
published in this country by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, Mr. Smalley writes: 

“Professor Cairnes’ rank as an economist was 
very high, probably the highest in England. 
Mr. Mill was one of those who set the greatest 
value on his powers and on his contributions to 
economical literature. His last book was his 
most important and most vigorous. He dictat- 
ed the whole of it while a victim to a malady 
which fastened him to his bed, stiffened his 
whole body, denied him the use of his limbs and 
racked him with acute pains—rheumatic arth- 
ritis. Seldom has a more wonderful intellect- 
ual power been displayed than his in such cir- 
cumstances. Friends gathered about him; 
one friend, the most faithful of all, his wife,. 
never quitted him, and never wearied in her 
long task of ministering to his mental wants. 
—reading to him and writing from his dicta- 
tion. His courage, good spirits, and unusual 
ee powers remained to near the 

ast. 


Another social feature which has struck 
me, is the extent to which women in England 
are employed as clerks and storekeepers. 
At the hotels, women manage all the business 
of assigning rooms, making out bills, and 
keeping accounts. All the smaller post-offices 
and telegraph offices are in the charge of wo- 
men, The same may be said of the country 
railway ticket offices. In the shops, women 
stand behind the counter and sell goods far 
oftener than with us. In drinking saloons 
customers are served by women, often very 
pretty ones, called bar-maids; and, in gener- 
al, women seem to be about as numerous as 
men in the situations they are competent to 
fill. Probably the superior strength and ro- 
bustness of the English women, as compared 
with ours, may give them a greater aptitude 
for such work, or perhaps it may be the re- 
sult of an overcrowding of population, which 
drives women into working or starving. At 
all events the advocates of Woman’s Rights 
in England have no reason to complain of a 
public opinion adverse to the greatest liberty 
of women to work for their own support.— 
Letter from England. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


In no direction is reform more urgently needed 
than in woman’s dress, An advertisement in anoth- 
er column will give our readers the greatly needed 
information where to procure a lise of goods which 
are proving of inestimable value to all who desire to 
retain their health a: d experience comfort in dress. 
An investigation into the merits of the articles ad- 
vertised will convince those who make it that all that 
is claimed for them is just. 





One of the most delightful trips to be taken at this 
season of the year is to St. John via International 
Steamship Line, and affords a magnificent sail along 
the coast, touching as it does at Portland and East- 
port. A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says of St. John: 

St. John is the most picturesque and beautiful ci 
in the Province of New Brunswick. Like a y adem 5 
set in gold, it crowns the rocky headland which 
stands boldly out into the bay, and, approached either 
by sea or by rail, promises to the Summer traveler 
or pleasure seeker a bright and cheerful atmosphere,. 
a cool climate, pleasant drives, excellent opportuni- 
ties for yachting, and elegant hotel accommodations, 





LADIES will experience much less 
trouble with their sewing, if they use 
the Eureka Machine Twist> 
Try it once and be convinced. 





aos 





The valuable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on. ‘ 
‘Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” is for sale 
at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 3-Tre« 
mont Place, Boston. Will be sent, postpaid, to any 
postoffice in the United States on receipt of twen 
cents. 3i—t 





The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeak 
Glycerine, Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 

10—tjan 

Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 

Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 

uine without. 25—ly 
One Hundred Copies of the new and invalna- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow. itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 














columns, have been presented to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 
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POETRY. 


THE MILKMAID’S SONG. 


From Tennyson's just published drama, “Queen 
Mary.” 





Shame upon you, Robin, 
Shame upon you now! 
Kiss me, would you? with my hands 
Milking the cow? 
Daisies grow again, 
Kingcups blow again, 
And you came and kiss’d me milking the cow. 
Robim came behind me. 
Kiss’d me well, I vow: 
Cuff him, could I? with my hands 
Milking the cow! 
Swallows fly again, 
Cuckoos cry again, 
And you came and kiss’d me milking the cow. 
Come, Robin, Robin, 
Come and kiss me now; 
Help it, can I? with my hands 
Milking the cow? 
Ringdoves coo again, 
All things woo again. 
Come behind and kiss me milking the cow? 





WHAT I LIVE FOR. 





1 live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For all human ties that bind me; 
For the task by God assigned me; 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too. 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance; 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
—Euchange. 





—<——_ 


SOME DAY. 





“Some day,’’ we say, and turn our eyes 
Toward the fair hills of Paradise. 
Some day, some time, a sweet, new rest 
Shall blossom, flower-like, in each breast. 
Some time, some day, our eyes shall see 
The faces kept in memory. 
Some day their hands shall clasp our hands 
Just over in the Morning Lands. 
Some day our ears shall hear the song 
Of triumph over sin and wrong. 
Some day, some time, but oh! not yet, 
But we will wait and not forget 
That some day all these things shall be, 
And rest be given to you and me. 
So wait, my friend, though years move slow, 
The happy time will come, we know. 
—Selected. 





MY WIFE’S NOSE. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


Not that itwas handsome. I have over and 
over heard people say, ‘‘Miss Clement would 
have been pretty but for her nose.” I 
thought she was pretty in spite of it. The 
nose was large, it is true, and peculiar, but 
she had lovely gray eyes, with dark lashes, 
darker than her nut brown hair, a sweet, mis- 
chievous, sensitive mouth, and a skin of rose 
leaves. Still I think I should have loved her 
if she had been positively ugly. There was 
that in her face which transcended all its 
form orcoloring—there was a— Goodness! I 
always was a fool about Nanny, and here I 
am demonstrating it in print. Nanon Clem- 
ent had French blood in her veins; her name 
came trom a Breton grandmother. Certainly 
she showed her race in the grace of her bright, 
sweet manner, the sparkle of her conversa- 
tion, the taste of her dress; perhaps she 
showed it in her nose. 

After she condescended to marry me, we 
went on the conventional bridal tour. I can- 
not say that traveling was altogether blissful 
to Nan, now that I look back on that journey, 
but I was too happy to notice her small pecu- 
liarities then, When we came home we went 
to a hotel, till our house should be built. 
Nan was passionately fond of flowers, and 
our friends sent them in to us daily—a sort of 
bridal offering paid to our new life and our 
hotel life. Since we had no garden, and Na- 
non loved flowers so dearly, these good peo- 
ple supplied her gladly. It was spring too, 
and every garden in the town bloomed and 
perfumed the air. At first we had sweet vio- 
lets and mignonettes from the conservatories, 
and my wife hung over them like a honey- 
bee. 

I like to see her large sensitive nostril di- 
late with the delicate odor. I forgot that her 
nose was not Grecian or piquant when it be- 
came so expressive. I have seen it dilate 
equally with scorn or anger. In fact, this 
little woman’s flesh always seemed to be a 
sort of veil to her soul, nothing more. If it 
was pretty with the bloom of youth and its 
roundness, that was a separate matter. Her 
‘spirit o’erinformed its clay” always. But 
sometimes this matter of the nose astonished 
me then; it has astonished me a great many 
times since, 

One day somebody sent us such a superb 
basket of hyacinths. The crisp translucent 
spires of bells were softly crowded together, 
their vernal tints contrasted and defined by 
the contact. There was the very clouded 

pink of early dawn, the silvery saffron of 
sunrise, the deep and stormy rose-tint of a 





! sunset after tempest, the pallid fainting blue 
| of April skies, the deep azure of midsummer 
noon, the snow-bells that seemed chiseled 
from misty alabaster, and the real hyacin- 
thine purple. No other flower offers such 
delicate, such exquisite tints and texture, for 
the texture is the secret of the tint. I 
thought Nan would be overjoyed. I carried 
the slight straw basket that held them, deep 
bedded in damp green moss, to our parlor, 
and set it on the shining surface of a table 
that was topped with black marble. The 
polished surface gave back faint reflex of the 
tints that hung over it. The whole madea 
picture 

I sat down in the window to wait for my 
wife, who had gone out shopping. I wanted 
to see her look of delight as she came in. 
Presently the door opened. Her quick eye 
caught the group of blossoms at once, and 
kindled with admiration. Her nose quivered 
a little, like the nostrils of a high-bred horse 
that perceives something doubtful in his path; 
a look of pale disgust swept over her delicate 
bloom, she pressed her handkerchief to her 
face with a slight shudder, stepped quickly 
forward, grasped all those beauteous bells in 
her long white fingers, and—threw them out 
of the window. 

I was horrified. What did it mean ? 

‘Nan!’ said I, ‘‘whatis the matter? Why 
did you throw those lovely things out of the 
window ?” 

“Oh, Jack, I can’t bear the smell; they are 
sickening.” 

“Sickening! Why, they were delicious; 
and such splendid specimens; all from the 
best Dutch bulbs, and old Mrs. Hermann sent 
them to you.”’ 

“I can’t help it; if they came from the an- 
gel Gabriel I should send them out of the 
window, just so,” was this singular girl’s re- 
ply. ‘And I want to tell you, Jack, don’t 
ever bring into me that horrid brown thing 
you call strawberry plant, or syringa blos- 
soms, or one narcissus. I hate them; they 
choke and nauseate me.”’ 

This was queer, to be sure, but no special 
matter. We have our own tastes in flowers, 
all of us; I, for my part, would as soun have 
a yellow dog without a tail about the house 
as an althea bush under the window; mari- 
golds are an abomination, and phloxes a dis- 
gust tome. I prefer a sunflower to a peony, 
and an anatomical preparation to a hydran- 
gea; so I thought no more about the hya- 
cinths. 

But before long I began to find, when I 
came home from business, that all the winds 
of heaven were often blowing through my 
wife’s parlor, and she herself, wrapped ina 


who could not go to the war, even as I could 
not, a few who were going soon. The rooms 
were beautifully adorned with rich wreaths of 
autumn leaves and the last flowers; here 
sheaves of asters, purple and crimson and 
white, filled a great alabaster vase, and there 
a bunch of gentians darkened the sheen of a 
silver urn with their fringes of midnight blue; 
but in every room exquisite spikes of tube- 
rose in ruby or sapphire glasses filled the air 
with their odorous breath, and the eye with 
their indolent and ivory calm. 

Of course we were all enthusiastic, all ex- 
cited. War was as yet only a splendid senti- 
ment; its blood and dirt and agony were un- 
known to those who should endure them all 
before the year rolled round again. Tent life 
in the home camps had been an agreeable pic- 
nic, drill an amusement. Patriotism flamed 
high, and patriots—some of them—drank 
deep. Half the officers there were redolent 
of evil spirits in the literal sense; a few 
showed their influence decidedly. But when 
men are going to die for their country, and 
wear uniforms, who is going to find fault with 
miner lapses? Because we stay at home, 
shall there be no cakes and ale for those who 
go to war? Did anybody blame the army 
that swore terribly in Flanders? We should 
all have been shocked to see such a state of 
things at an ordinary reception in our respec- 
table town, but now nobody noticed it. Iwas 
talking with a Milesian lieutenant, who had 
evidently fortified his, courage for the evening, 
and we were in an eager discourse about the 
woes and wrongs of his country as well as 
mine, when I felt a nervous and stringent 
clutch on my arm. I turned round, and be- 
held Nanny, her face white even to the lips, 
and her eyes dull. 

‘*Take me up stairs!’’ she gasped. 

But before I could get her to the hall she 
sank a dead weight on myarm. I opened the 
front-door, put her in a veranda chair, and 
sent a passing servant for some water; but 
the fresh, keen breath of the west wind re- 
vived her before the water came. 

“What is the matter, Nan?” I inquired, 
anxiously, when her eyes at last opened bright- 
ly and the bloom came back to her lips and 
cheeks. 

‘“*Tuberoses and whisky!—u g-h!"’ she an- 
swered, with a shudder. ‘Take me right 
home, Jack. I can’t bear it a minute.” 

Here was the irrepressible nose! I made 
such apologies as I could, and took her home, 
inwardly thanking Heaven that my own ol- 
factories were of the usual sort. 

The next unaccountable thing she did—and 
did the next day too—was to pull me down to 
a bed of English strawberries in a friend’s gar- 





shawl, sitting in the full draught. Naturally 
I remonstrated. 

‘*Nanny dear, you will catch cold.” 

“Oh no; and if I do, it is better than this 

horrid smell.*’ 

“*Y don’t smell any thing.” 

‘*Why, Mrs. Brown has been here to call, 

so scented with musk I could scarcely be 

civil to her.” 

Or perhaps Mrs. Peters had been odorous 

of mille-fleurs, or Mr. Green of patchouli. 

The only perfume Nan could endure was 

German Cologne, and that only of one par- 

ticular brand. I began to pity my wife; she 

could describe the hotel dinner daily before 

our fluent waiter rattled off the list; nay, be- 

fore we reached the dining-room, from her 

powers of smell alone. She could tell that 

our washer-woman had fried cakes on iron- 

ing day from the odor of the clothes, and 

Mrs. Sullivan had her ideas enlarged on the 

subject frequently and persistently; always 

declaring, and even swearing, that she ‘‘niver 

fried a ha’-porth av nothin’ whin the clothes 

was about”—a statement always quietly ig- 

nored by my wife as if unheard. Then I be- 

gan to take an interest in the matter physio- 

logically. I tried to class the scents she af- 

fected, and evolve some fundamental reason 

for the pleasure they gave her, but there was 

a curious caprice about them. Why should 
she like wall-flowers and object to stocks, ex- 

cept at a distance, saying they had an under- 
tone of raw cabbage? Why did mignonette, 

English violets, heliotrope, please her, and 
not orris root? She loved the scent of all 
summer roses, but a tea-rose made her sick, 
like swinging. She would hang an hour over 
a great sheaf of tulips, gently inhaling their 
quaint odor, while a hyacinth or a narcissus 
was disgusting to her. Orange blossoms, 
stephanotis, tuberoses, made her fairly ill. 
Shall I ever forget going with her one night 
to a regimental reception! The colonel was 
one of our best friends, and the regiment just 
leaving for the field. Nanny was an enthusi- 
astic patriot; it cut her to the heart to think 
I was lame and could not go with the rest, 
though she declared she was glad of it, and 
at times perhaps she was. All we could do 
was to afford aid and comfort to our com- 
rades who could go; and when Colonel Blunt 
sent for us to go to his house that evening and 
say good-by, of course we went. It was a 
lovely night, frosty, but brilliant, and Mrs. 
Blunt’s parlors were crowded; half the offi- 
cers were Irishmen, part of the rest rough 
farmers who had left their plows, if they had 
not turned their shares into swords. Besides 
these were a host of civilians—delicate and 
elegant women, fresh young girls, a few men 





den, that I might smell the delicious odor of 
the leaves. In vain I snuffed, and rubbed my 
nose, and tried to think I perceived a pleasant 
smell; but nothing answered. Nanon looked 
at me, amazed. I-was sorry, but I really 
smelled nothing at all; while she inhaled a 
delicate perfume, she assured me, like no 
other to be described. 

I have since heard it was a sign of good 
birth to perceive this odor. Nan’s must have 
been very good. By-and-by our house was 
built. We moved into it a year from our 
wedding-day. I must say my little woman 
proved herself a deft and dainty housekeeper. 
Our small cottage was neat as a bee’s cell, 
but not painfully so. It was all lived in, all 
home-like—no shut-up rooms, no overfine up- 
holstery too good to use. The carpets were 
not Brussels, or the chairs rose-wood, but 
everything harmonized in tint in every room, 
and all the ornaments were good of their kind. 


I hate a room filled with fancy-work, like 
the show-counter of an agricultural fair or a 
worsted-shop; neither tortured crewels nor 
abominations in canvas or paper littered up 
our bright rooms; there were no tidies on the 
chairs, no linen covers on the sofas. An in- 
describable breath of purity and freshness 
filled the house. I think this was owing to 
her nose, I confess; though I had to smile 
when I saw her daily tours through the prem- 
ises with that dilate feature high in air, deli- 
cately sniffing at the door of every closet and 
chamber, and pouncing upon any breath of 
evilas a hawk on its prey. There was no 
musty nook in our house; the first faint scent 
of damp earthiness was detected; the corner, 
the crock, the bottle, that generated it was 
scalded, soaped, scraped, dried and sunned 
on the instant; neither was any sour bread 
endured an hour; no meat outlived its useful- 
ness or its pleasantness in larder or refrigera- 
tor; no pickles went beyond the verge of 
proper pickledness; our eggs were always 
fresh, for Nan averred that a fresh egg had 
its own clear odor. Heavens! what a nose 
was that which could pierce an egg-shell! 

My life was somewhat harassed, no doubt, 
for my wife developed a turn for locating 
smells. ’ 

‘Jack, where have you been?” she would 
say, repulsing me suddenly after the first kiss 
with which she always received me coming 
from the office at night, and which politeness 
I was always expected to return—‘twhere 
have you been?”’ with a keen flash and quiver 
of eye and eyelid. 

“Why, Nan?”’ 

‘Because you smell of machinery.” 

“By George” (dear reader, forgive the ex- 
pletive. I never swear, but a man must have 





eal 


nose, Nan, for five hundred dollars! 


sand. 
where?”’ 

“Yes, I have been to several somewheres. 
I reluctantly admit, Mrs. Gardiner, that I 
went to Smith’s printing-office to see about 
some bill-heads, and spent half an hour study- 
ing out their new press.” 

“I thought so,” was her satisfied rejoinder. 
‘*] know the smell of machine-oil very well.” 

Another time I am greeted with another 
shudder. 

‘What is it now, Nan?” I inquire, in abject 
tones of dismay. 

‘I smell cigars in your whiskers.” 

‘Surprising!’’ I reply. ‘I do not remem- 
ber having hidden any there.”’ 

‘*‘Nonsense! I mean smoke, of course.” 

‘Nan, I bejieve in Darwin now and forever. 
Your great-grandfather must have been a 
pointer. I stood on the platform of a crowded 
car, coming up town, by aman who smoked 
all the way, and the wind was fair to smoke 
me tuo.” 

‘It is bad to have a nose sometimes,” says 
my wife, reflectively. 

‘But it would be worse to have none.”’ 

“Jack!” , 

I must confess that at times Nan, like most 
other warm-hearted, bright, and sensitive wo- 
men, was the least bit jealous; not that she 
ever thought I really loved any body else, 
but she wanted to be first in my thoughts al- 
ways. Like every woman too who is jealous 
and exacting, she always inveighed against 
those traits as the very worst a woman could 
possess, and thanked the Lord, with Pharisaic 


Now I like women generally; their society is 
agreeable, their dainty ways pretty to behold, 
their tricks and their manners infinitely amus- 
ing; and I think a beautiful girl is the most 
beautiful thing in the world. I love to study 
the pictures these sweet creatures present: 
the wavy gloss or golden fluffiness of their 
hair, the softly rounded and tinted cheeks, 
the white forehead, the smiling, crimson lips, 
the lovely eyes, the delicate dress and shining 
adornments—they are like flowers with souls. 
I delight to study them; but I love my wife, 
and she is my wife, which means a great deal 
to a decent man. I would see the whole race 
of pretty girls drowned rather than have my 
wife hurt in any way, and sometimes I feel as 
if she ought to know it; but you can’t expect 
everything of a woman, any more than of a 
man; so I did not notice Nanon’s small freaks 
uf this sort much. Among our acquaintance 
she chiefly reviled and abused a little woman 
whom I had known several years—a pretty 
child always, but so very pretty that you for- 
gave her being a fool when you looked at the 
clear eyes, the picturesque hair, the infantile 
dimples, the red, white, gold and blue of Nel- 
ly Rivers’ baby face, and heard her good-na- 
tured giggle. Nan always held her up as a 
pattern of ‘‘the sort uf women men always ad- 


band adores her.”” And I never contradicted 
these statements, for what is the use? One 
excellent recipe for family peace is, ‘“Never 
argue with your wife.” 

But one Sunday Nan was too ill or too idle 
to go tochurch. She talked vaguely about a 
headache. Iknew very well what that meant: 
her new bonnet had not come home the day 
before, and it was a hot Sunday in May. I 
left her on the lounge with a new book and a 
salts bottle, looking very lovely in her delicate 
rose and white wrapper, and not at all ill, and 
went my way. 

A certain circumstance detained me half an 


some safety-valve), “I wouldn’t have your | ought to have done. 


‘tAnd I wouldn’t be without it for five thou- 
Tell me, now, haven’t you been some- 


fervor, that she never indulged in either. 


| thing if you do; we all shall. 
mire—a pretty fool!’ adding, ‘even my hus- | 


I rushed at once into the 
| facts. 
| ‘You are quite right, my dear’—and here 
let me take a moment to bless that delightful 
phrase, ‘*My dear,” which says so much in so 
| little according to its intonation and empha- 
sis. Noman can be called, plausibly, a brute, 
who says ‘‘My dear’’ to his wife. Yet I am 
sure Nan felt my just indignation and disgust 
far more deeply when I said it than if I had 
expressed my sentiments in pure nervous Sax- 
on—“‘you are quite right, my dear. I have 
| been holding Miss Rivers in my arms, with her 
head on my shoulder, at least fifteen minutes.” 


Nan looked at me; her great dark gray 
eyes widened and darkened, her thin nostrils 
dilated, the flush passed from her face as she 
gazed. 

I know that I looked serene, though unsmil- 
| ing, but I did not speak. 

“Jack, what do you mean?” 

| “I mean that Nelly Rivers fainted dead 
away in her seat in church. Nobody was 
with her, so I picked her up, luckily found a 
carriage at the church door, carried her home 
with her head on my shoulder, and laid her, 
still unconscious, on the sofa, and then went 
for the doctor, who says itis an attack of brain 
fever.” 

‘*Poor little thing! 
apy brains.’’ 

**Nanon!”’ 

And with that this inexplicable creature, 
the veriest woman I ever saw, flung herself 
into my arms and cried worse than ever. 

Iam glad to say she did everything in her 
power for poor little Nelly, and even professed 
to be sorry when that beautiful shining hair 
| was all cut off. 

But if I groaned in spirit about Nan’s nose 
after this, it was not long before I had reason 
to bless it. There was a small-pox panic in 
the city, but we had not feared it, for our 
quarter was high and clean, and in no way 
exposed to infection; so we were very careless 
about being vaccinated. One night we had 
been to a concert with a cousin of mine from 
Boston. There were many encores, which 
lengthened the performance, and our seats 
were near the stage. George Stevens was to 
take the midnight train, and the station was 
as least a mile from the concert-hall. He 
must be there early to get some baggage re- 
checked, and it was half-past eleven when we 
reached the door, and found it raining. Only 
one carriage was left on the stand, but I had 
it brought up to the door at once; though it 
was not a nice one, it was at least a shelter. 
I helped Nanon up to the step, but the moment 
her head entered the vehicle she shrank back, 
and jumped down on to the pavement. 





I didn’t know she had 





“TY can’t go in that thing, Jack. It smells 
of something dreadful.’’ 
‘Don’t be absurd, Nanny,” said I. ‘‘Keep 


| your handkerchief to your face, and get in. 
George will be late.” 

“T can’t, Jack; I can’t. 
in there, George. 


Please don’t get 
I know you'll have some- 
Oh, don’t, 
don’t!”’ 

I must say I was vexed. The driver swore 
by all the saints, and the devil besides, that 
no sick man or any thing out of the way had 
ever been in his carriage “sence the wurlld 
was med.”’ But nothing convinced Nan, 
She became painfully excited, and I was fair- 
ly forced to give up the matter or be down- 
right cruel. But George would not be per- 
suaded. He looked at me witha sort of con- 
temptuous compassion; but I forgave him, 
for he never had been married. So Nan and 
I walked home, and George drove off to the 
station. I was sulky and Nan was sweet. 
She knew I had made great effort to please 





hour after service, and when I opened the 
door, hot and tired, but charmed to see the 
cool fresh salad and scarlet lobster arrayed 
for lunch beside a pitcher of iced claret, Nan 
at once came between me and this vision of 
bliss to a hot and thirsty man. 

‘*Where have you been!” she cried, with 
gushing emphasis. ‘‘I have worried so! I 
thought you had a fit of sunstroke.”” And 
with these words she threw herself into my 
arms and received due greeting; but hardly 
had my lips met hers when she drew herself 
off suddenly, and glared at me. 

“Jack,” said she, sternly, ‘‘you have been 
home with Nell Rivers. I know it.” 

“Do you?” returned I, coolly. ‘‘Are you 
quite sure?”’ 

“Perfectly, Sir. I smell amber lavender, 
and nobody else in these days uses that old- 
fashioned stuff. ‘Oh, Jack! and me sick at 
home. Very well.”’ 

I sat down in the nearest chair and shouted 
with laughter. This was, indeed, what Mr. 
Weller junior would have called a ‘trum go.”’ 
Nan’s eyes blazed, and I laughed the more. 

Then she burst into tears, and with effec- 
tive aid from a fresh and delicate bit of hand- 
kerchief covered her face and cried bitter- 
ly. 

“Come, Nan,” said I, ‘this is sheer stuff 
and nonsense. What if I did go home with 
Nelly Rivers?”’ 

“It is—is—isn’t that,” she sobbed. ‘But 
very—well—very near to her, to have your 
coat smell of amber lavender.” 

I will do my wife the justice to say that 





she blushed hotly at these last words, as she 


you must have staid there a long time, or been | 


her, and she knew George had sneered inward- 
ly at my compliance, for her perceptions were 
keen and quick, so she made herself unusual- 
ly lovely to reward me; and, better still, when 
George was seized with small-pox a fortnight 
after and brought to the edge of death, and 
by police investigation I found out that the 
indignantly virtuous hack-driver had that 
very evening of the concert taken two small- 
pox patients to the hospital, all Nan said was, 
*“O Jack, how good you were to let me walk 
home!”? To which I answered, ‘‘Bless your 
dear nose!” 

But I was doomed to be still further indebt- 
ed and reconciled to that wonderful organ. 
A year or two after the small-pox affair Nan’s 
old grandmother, a decrepit French woman of 
ninety, died in Paris, and in a fit of pique left 
all her money and jewels to Nan’s mother, 
whom she had utterly ignored since her mar- 
riage, to Mrs. Clement’s great distress. But 
her son had turned out a dissipated, worth- 
less fellow, and at length wasshot in a disrep- 
utable duel, and in the last year of her life 
Madame Duparc quarreled with the niece she 
had adopted, and cut her off with a mourning 
ring. The inheritance amounted only to a 
few thousand dollars in money, but the most, 
valuable part was the jewelry, for besides 
sundry quaint old rings of enamel, carbuncle, 
and sapphire, a pair or two of cameo and gar- 
net bracelets, were a comb and necklace of 
| diamonds, an heir-loom in the family, of great 
value. Now Madame Duparc had had the 
forethought to leave these to Mrs. Clement in 
such a way that they could be alienated or 
sold, adding a few cutting remarks as to her 





probable need of money since she had married 
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that “‘vaurien Americain.” Poor Mrs. Clem- 
ent! she was past sneers this long time, and 
the inheritance came to Nan, and in due time 
reached her, after dangers by land, sea, and 
the custom-house. 

Of course some ubiquitous reporter for the 
papers heard this item of news somewhere, 
and made a telling little paragraph. The 
diamonds, in reality worth about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, figured as ‘‘a seventy-five thou- 
sand bequest of jewels” in big capitals. All 
the circumstances were arrayed before the 
public, copied into city papers, repeated in 
weeklies; and from that moment our lives 
became a burden. 

What should be done with those diamonds 
till we could take them to New York and sell 
them? 

Nan did once put them on, having first sent 
our girl off on an errand, looked under every 
sofa and chair, behind the doors, into the 
closets. She even closed the register, lest a 
man should lurk in the cellar, and shut all 
the blinds, for fear of opera-glasses across the 
way. Then she lit all the gas, put on her 
wedding-gown and the diamonds, and enjoy- 
ed herself. 

I must own she looked as lovely as a god- 
dess; the comb sparkled like a coronet of 
stars (for it was set starwise, in a quaint old 
fashion) in her coiled dark hair, and the bril- 
liants made a river of light about her delicate 
round throat. Diamonds evidently were the 
proper gems for her. They kindled the deep 
sparkle of her eyes; they illuminated the 
haughty little head with a sort of fitness not 
describable. Her rich soft gown of creamy 
silk, with its falls and folds of rare old lace, 
delicate as frost-work; the lithe, graceful 
figure and piquant, high-bred face evidently 
were meant for diamonds, or diamonds for 
them. 

‘‘Nan!”’ said I, ‘*don’t sell the things. We 
don’t need to; and they are lovely on you.”’ 

Nan turned slowly round and looked at me 
with a curious smile. 

“Oh, Jack! is that your idea of the eternal 
fitness of things? Shall I wear these sparks 
to church, or to tea parties? Once a year, 
perhaps, there is a wedding here that might 
be blinded with my finery, unless every body 
looked at the bride, as they ought. And be- 
sides,” she added, with sudden energy, ‘‘do 
you want our lives made a nuisance with these 
things? How have we spent the last ten 
days?”’ 

I looked back with dismay; not a day had 
passed that we had not racked our brains for 
a place to hide those diamonds. They had 
been respectively dwellers in the stove under 
the ashes, down the register pipe, in a pickle 
jar full of bran, deep among piles of sheets in 
the linen chest, lost in blankets in the cedar 
closet, in the crown of Nan’s Sunday bonnet, 
and the pocket of my wedding coat, laid 
away in a drawer. Once they were twenty- 
four hours in a loaf of bread, all night in an 
old-fashioned foot-stove. Time fails me to 
recount their wanderings. We neither slept 
quietly nor took needful exercise; and when 
people came to the house and asked to see 
them, the very friends of our bosoms even, 
they were treated with base subterfuges, and 
went away disappointed. 

I can not say we told any right-angled and 
respectable lies; we descended to meaner 
depths. Our invariable answer to friendly re- 
quests was, ‘Did you think we were so silly 
as to keep them in the house?” wincing re- 
tributively under the commendations of our 
sense sure to follow, and the appalling tales 
of other people who had been so idiotic as to 
do such a thing, and been robbed, or murder- 
ed, or frightened to death in consequence. 
We went to the expense of two revolvers, and 
borrowed a dog, who barked at every mouse 
in the wall, and awoke us to horrid suspicions 
and tremors. 

But at last the business which detained me 
in W—— was finished, and I could make ar- 
rangements for our journey. And then came 
the important question, how should we carry 
our precious charge to New York? It would 
never do to pack them in a trunk. I proposed 
to Nan to wear them. 

‘*‘And be murdered, of course,’’ she indig- 
nantly answered. 

I thought they could be hidden under her 
dress and hat, but this she would not hear to; 
she was afraid her very consciousness would 
betray her. So at last we put them in an or- 
dinary morocco hand-bag, which she never 
let go of one momentin all the day’s journey. 

This was enough to attract attention in it- 
self, but we got safely to the hotel where we 
were to stay, and drew a freer breath. 

It was six o’clock at night. We were too 
tired to go down town, and having ordered 
some dinner, Nan proceeded to array herself 
for that ceremony. 

But what should we do with the diamonds? 
There was but one thing now. Nanon put the 
comb in her hair, and overlaid. it with those 
soft and abundant coils till not a star peeped 
to light, and over all she pinned a little black 
lace handkerchief, out of date as to fashion, 
but mightily picturesque The necklace was 
worn under her high dress of dark silk; and 
for fear the shape of the ornament should 
Show, she had tied herself up, as to throat 
and shoulders, in a scarf of some delicate sort 
of lace, She looked like an invalid angel; 








but who cared? The jewels were covered up, 
and the cases locked in our hand-bag. 

In the evening friends came in to see us. 
They staid till ten o’clock, perhaps. Nanon, 
very tired, went up stairs before me a few 
minutes. WhenI reached our room, I found 
her sitting by the open window. She did not 
stir fora moment, but when I was partly un- 
dressed, said she had left her lace handker- 
chief in the parlor, and must go for it. Pres- 
ently she came flying back. 

“Oh, Jack, Uncle Ward wants to see you. 
Can’t you put on your clothes and come 
down?” 

““Why, what made him so late?” said I, ris- 
ing hastily, for Mr. Ward was my mother’s 
only brother, and had been like a father to 
me in my early orphanage. 

“I don’t know,” she said, her face pale with 
excitement, ‘‘but hurry, dear; it is so late!” 

I made good speed, as the old ballads say, 
yet when we reached the parlor there was no 
Uncle Ward there. I turned to Nan with sur- 
prise in looks and words. 

“I didn’t say he was here, dear; he wasn’t. 
But there is a burglar in our room—under the 
bed, I think—and I wanted to get you down 
here.” 

‘*Nan!”’ I exclaimed. 

‘There is, there is! Oh, Jack, I smelt the 
horrid tobacco the minute I went in, but I 
thought he would suspect if I went right back, 
and I opened the window so I could call if you 
delayed long, and so you would not perceive 
the smell too and make remarks about it. 
Please get a policeman right away.” 

What could I do? Could I tell that super- 
cilious and condescending creature, the clerk, 
that my wife smelt a burglar, and wanted a 
policeman? YetI had faith to believe that 
she did, knowing her as I did. I took refuge 
in the well-known weakness of the sex, told 
Nanon to sit in the parlor till I came back, 
and with shame on my countenance and a lie 
on my tongue, represented to the clerk that 
my wife was feeble and very nervous, and had 
an idea not to be reasoned away that there 
was a burglar in ourroom. Would he kindly 
send for a policeman? With mild contempt 
on every lineament he rang a bell and gave 
the needful order, and in five minutes the ar- 
ticle arrived. We mounted the stairs to for- 
ty-six, and began our search. There was no- 
body under the bed or in the closet, but the 
policeman signed me to shut the door, and in- 
serting a key from his pocket into the ward- 
robe door, which I suddenly observed was 
without the key Nan had used after putting 
away her cloak and hat, he laid violent hands 
on a slight, wiry, ill-looking fellow, who tried 
to slip past him, but submitted when he saw 
there were two of us. 

On investigation next day, he disclosed that 
we had been watched all the way from home, 
my wife’s devotion to her hand-bag observed 
and understood, but from her not putting it 
down an instant, and our transit from the sta- 
tion to the hotel being very brief and in broad 
daylight, it had been impossible to obtain pos- 
session of the prize, and he had resorted to ly- 
ing in wait in the wardrobe till we should be 
safely asleep. The bag had been opened, of 
course, but only the empty cases found. 

Neither of us slept much that night. The 
diamonds went to breakfast with us, and in a 
carriage from the hotel stable we conveyed 
them to the jeweler with whom we had before 
communicated. They were sold and the 
money deposited ina bank before dinner-time, 
and we went home a much happier pair than 
we left it. 

I had weighed in my mind by this time all 
the advantages and disadvantages of my wife’s 
peculiar faculty, and concluded that its good 
outweighed its evil. With a satisfied and 
grateful heart I said again that night, “Bless 
your dear nose, Nan!”—//arper’s Bazar. 





LIGHTNING IN CUMMINGTON. 


The August number of The Popular Science 
Monthly contains a letter written from Provi- 
dence, R. L., by D. A. Cobb, giving an ex- 
ample of the mechanical power of lightning. 
He says: 


In the afternoon of June 26, 1874, a thun- 
der-storm passed over the town of Cumming- 
ton, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, dur- 
ing which an exhibition of the mechanical 
power of lightning was displayed, which I be- 
lieve is extremely rare, at least in this lati- 
tude. 

A sugar-maple tree (Acer saccharinum), thir- 
teen feet in circumference, four feet from the 
ground, was struck and split in several places, 
apparently throughout its diameter, from the 
ground to a hight varying from twelve to 
twenty feet. On reaching the earth the main 
portion of the shaft passed to a piece of wet 
ground several rods distant, in its way plough- 
ing a furrow from one to over three feet in 
depth, tearing seven trees, the largest six 
inches in diameter, from the ground, and 
throwing them several feet from their former 
places. A rock containing thirty-six cubic 
feet was torn from its bed, and rests on the 
surface, three feet from its original position. 
In its course it passed under another maple 
twofeetin diameter. The tree was not thrown 
down, but the earth was thrown up from be- 
neath its roots, in places, to the depth of three 
feet. This tree stood about sixty feet from 
the one struck. It then passed thirty or forty 
feet furthur, through earth so wet in some pla- 
ces that the trench made by it filled with water. 
After making a cut eight feet wide at the 
surface, and three feet deep through a knoll, 
it divided, and, after passing a short distance 
farther, struck at three points a half-inch 
lead water-pipe, running at right angles with 





its center, filled with water at the time, and, 
covered with about two feet of wet earth, 
which was thrown out, and the pipe destroyed 
for a distance of 200 feet. No trace of the 
pipe could be found in many places, except 
scattered gray oxide pf lead. In its way from 
the tree to the pipe, large masses of mica-slate 
rock were shattered, and one observer saw 
large stones which were throwh above the 
tops of the surrounding trees. 

Nearly the whole distance traversed by the 
lightning was woodland, and the soil was firm- 
ly bound together by interlacing roots; many 
of these, large enough to resist the power of 
the strongest yoke of oxen, were snapped like 
pipe-stems, the fracture being almost as smooth 
as if cut witha saw. Lighter portions of the 
electricity radiated in various directions from 
the tree, turning up the earth like a plow 
for a distance of from 40 to 100 feet. The 
tree was struck while the rain cloud was at 
least two or three miles distant. Many peo- 
ple were out making preparations for the 
coming shower at the time, and the bolt was 
seen by several persons as it darted from the 
coming cloud. I visited the place nearly a 
year after the event, but all that I have de- 
scribed is yet visible. I can only account for 
this tremendous force by supposing that the 
water in the soil, converted instantly to steam, 
produced these results. 


BEAUTY OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Arséne Houssaye tells the New York Tribune 
that the American women are the superlative 
beauties of the age. He says: ‘‘Tobe beau- 
tiful now-a-days it is requisite to have, like 
Venus, perfection of lines and dazzling color. 
We have at Paris—do you doubt it, madam? 
—scarcely anything but American women to 
represent that Olympian style of beauty. 
This question was agitated yesterday, at a 
dinner, where were present Emile Girardin, 
the Princess of Bourbon, Count Potocki and 
Countess Potocki, Albéric Second, and the 
Marquise de St. Phal, a beautiful American 
Mrs. de Forest, the neo-Greek Henry Hous- 
saye, the painter Cabanel, and the historian 
St. Victor. It was proclaimed that the first 
of nations for the production of beautiful wo- 
men, according to the Gréek rite, was Ameri- 
ca. American women come a great deal to 
France, not because they are more admired 
there than at home, but because Paris is a 
temperate country, where beauty lasts always, 
while in New York, where there is neither 
spring nor autumn, beauty suffers from the 
violence of a changeable climate.” 

HUMOROUS. 

What does the grocer do with all his things 
before he sells them? Gives them a weigh. 

Why might carpenters believe there is no 
such thing as stone? Because they never saw 
it. 

What is that which every one can divide, 
but no one can see where it is divided? —Wa- 
ter. F 

“My husband,” says a lady, ‘‘is the most 
orn person in the world—he is al- 
ways mad.” 

Courtship in Patagonia is simple. He las- 





soes the girl, drags her home behind his horse, - 


and that is all the ceremony necessary. 

A Norfolk hen laid ninety-two eggs in as 
many days. She tried to become the author of 
ninety-three, but Victor Hugo, the author of 
ninety-three novels, is still one ahead. 

The Sioux Indians are said to be in favor of 
throwing open the Black Hills country to set- 
tlers, and promise to ‘‘settle’’ every white man 
that goes there. 

Foxp Mamma. ‘Suppose, Arnold, I should 
die, and papa married another mamma, what 
would you do?’ Dutirut Sox. “Oh! I 
should go to the wedding.”’ 


Joun (who has been carrying on this sort of 


thing for the last seven years). Do you know 
Mary, I really think we ought to be settling 
down shortly. What do you say, now, if we 
arrange for about—say, two years’ time?” 

[Poor Mary !] 

A gentleman drove a sorrowful looking 
horse into town last Saturday,and stopping in 
front of an inn, he requested a small boy to 
hold him for a moment. ‘‘Hold him!” exclaim 
ed the boy; “just lean him up against the 
post—that’ll hold him.” 


A middle-aged gentleman paid his addresses 
to a very young lady, but when he asked her in 
marriage, was refused. Having acquainted a 
neighboring clergyman of his disappointment, 
he received the following laconic answer: 
‘*You ask and receive mot because you ask a 
miss.”* 


This is an explanation which a lightning rod 
vender made on a Kentucky farmer recently. 
In reply to the man’s inquiry he put him off 
with: ‘I ain’t afraid of lightning’; it’s the 
thunder I believe’s goin’ to knock us all end- 
wise some day.*’ ‘*You don’t seem to compre- 
hend,’’ said the peddler. ‘These ’ere silver- 
tipped rods are lightning rods, and the gold- 
tipped ones are thunder-rods—just what you 
want.’? And he «persuaded the old man into 
ordering up the gold-tipped rods. 

Tragedians are often tragic without mean- 
ing to be. It is related that Miss Charlotte 
Cushman was recently riding in a Hartford 
horse-car, when, thinking that she had arrived 
at her destination, she turned to her neighbor 
and asked in a deep tone, in which there was 
more of Katherine of England than is usually 
heard on horse-cars: ‘*This is Pleasant street, 
is it not 7"? The lady addressed seized her dra- 
matic opportunity with equally tragi¢ effect, 
and replied ; ‘“‘/t is!” There was a roar of 
merriment, in which Miss Cushman joined as 
heartily as any. 

These are the days of principles and of 
platforms. Purties and candidates are laying 
down the planks on which they will stand—un- 
til it seems best to try others. it’s inflation 
when it seems best, and it’s specie payment 
when it seems better. Hans Breitmann was 
about right: ‘ 

“Dese ish de brincibles I holts, 
And dose in vitch I run: 

Dey ish fixed, firm and immutaple 
Ash te course of te ’ternal sun; 
Boot if you don’t abbrove of dem— 

Blease nodice vot I say— 


I shall only pe too happy 
To alder dem right afay,” 
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The Magee Furnace Com’y, 


$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend 8t’s, 
iN 


’ 
Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furnaces, 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known and 
everywhere justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebrateu 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences, It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 
All Magee goods are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 
(a Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
33—16t 
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Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


. CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


POND’S “tunes, towets, Kanes,” 


EXT BACT Womb, dc. Congestions, 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Ties. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 








POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
a and everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


New York and London, 


DVERTISING: Cheap: (icod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED "=: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«x» DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW AYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
T hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSI T take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


with most important improve- 

NEW STYLE ments ever made, New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
ere and other Cases cf new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN : 


quisite combination of these ins -# “ 
EASY PAYMENTS. imi oe coats 
and Circulars, with full partic- 
CATALOGUES ic adrenal & 
TON; 5. Gaoane.” NEW YORK; or 8 & & 





|Swarthmore College, 
| Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 


friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, ete., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DELAWARE Co., PA. 


27—10t 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 26th Winter Session will open October ik 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle 
building. Clinical instraction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
26t 








WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address. 
Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
29—9t 


~ CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259 to 265 Boylston Street. 
The Forty-Eighth Year begins September 13. 


The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPAR- 
ATORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS and arrange- 
ments for SPECIAL PUPILS, all of which are open to 
pupils of both sexes. The course of instruction pre- 
pares for Business, College, the Scientific School, or 
the position of a teacher. Several of the female 

luates of the school have entered the Boston 

Jniversity, one has recently graduated at Cornell 
and others are teaching successfully. 

The new school house is in an open and healthy 
situation in the midst of the most retining influences, 
with every appliance for the comfort anc health of 
the pupils. A year’s trial nas shown it to be perfect- 
ly warmed and ventilated, and in every way fitted 
for its purpose. 

The principals may be consulted at the School- 
house on Weduesdays in August from 9 to 2 o’clock. 
Catalogues, containining terms and further particu- 
lars may be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., 
283 Washington Street, Thomas Groom & Co., 82 
State Street, at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
or by mail. CUSHINGS & LADD, 


THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR 
Lady Students. 


H1S INSTITUTION HAS BEEN ERECTED 

and endowed by the Hon, H. W. SAGE, ata 

cost of $300,000, in connection with Cornell Universi- 

ty, on condition that young women shall receive at 

the wpe A an education as thorough and broad 
as that provided for young men. 

The College Building is heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, carefully furnished and provided with Baths, 
Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Ornamental 
Grounds, 

The | students have the privilege of all the 
courses of instruction given in the Uuiversity, and to 
the sermons preached during the year in the adja- 
cent University Chapel, hy distinguished clergymen 
of various religious bodies from various parts of the 
country, under a special endowment for that pur- 








pose. 

The entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated cans the coming University year, be- 
ginning in September, is one hundred and twenty, 
and applicants for rooms will be registered in the 
order of application. 

For circular containing full particulars, address, 

PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


30—7t Irnaca, N. ¥. 


WOMAN'S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








OF BOSTON. 
Examinations for Women. 


The third examination for women by Harvard 
University, will be held in boston or Cambridge in 
May, 1876, under the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent 
to the secretary on or before April Ist, 1876. Circu- 
lars of explanation will be sent free to any address, 
and a pamphlet containing complete details, with 
specimen examination papers, will be forwarded 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also 
of the time, (day and hour), will be sent to all can- 
didates on April 15, 1876. 


Address, 
Secretary Woman’s Educational Asso., 
31—4t 68 BEACON Sr., Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL, 

23—17t 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D. i 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M, v.,} Physiciens, 


This Home for invalids and Boarders (establishe@ 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains. 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, an@ 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronie 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular, 

26—tf 


U 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur-- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 
MADAME SECOR. M.D. 

an be consuited daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office houre trom 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 

New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 

nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 

ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
4 few doors from Tremoht Street, Boston. 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long cupurience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al} Diseasen. 
Office hours from 10 A. M, to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


r day. Agents wanted. AI 
$5 to $20 } of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, ee their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your aidress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Doc t look for work or businessel «ewhere, 

















until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 2—ly 
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ORIGIN OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Eprirors Jouryat. —In compliance with 
your request I send you the report of a meet- 
ing of the Boston Lyceum, at which the ques- 
tion of the Enfranchisement of Woman was, 
for the first time, so far as I know, discussed 
in any large public assembly in New England. 
That report appeared in the Boston Journal of 
the next morning. What the date was, I am 
unable to say; but it must, I think, have been 
about 1835, or 1836. It can doubtless be ascer- 
tained if desired, by referring to a file of that 
paper. 

You will observe that of the five speeches 
made, three were strongly in the negative. It 
‘was customary to take a vote at the end of a 
dlebate, to ascertain the sense of the meeting. 
All were allowed to vote. The affirmative 
wvas called for, and I was obliged to vote 
aione, some fifteen hundred voting in the neg- 
ative or not voting at all. 

It is fair to state that in the Lyceum debates 
it was not understood that the speakers always 
spoke according to their actual convictions, 
but that they made the best argument they 
could, upon the side they espoused, as there 
could be no discussions unless both sides were 
‘sustained. Members were often requested to 
speak upon the side which was supposed to be 
especially unpopular. 

The George T. Bigelow mentioned as one 
of those who took part, is the gentleman who 
has since been Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. The John A. Bolles 
is now Judge in the Marine Court at Washing- 
ton, D.C. Yours truly, 

Amasa WALKER. 

North Brookfield, Mass. 

DISCUSSION AT THE BOSTON LYCEUM. 

‘The question discussed before this institu- 
tion on Thursday evening, was as follows:— 
«‘Would the condition of Society and of Wo- 
man be improved, by placing the two sexes on 
an equality in respect to civil rights and du- 
ties?”’ 

This was a question of much interest, and, 
as we have before stated, the Odeon was 
crowded to overflowing. It is needless to re- 
mark that the better half of creation, whose 
interests were about to be discussed, was nu- 
merously represented on this occasion. The 
discussion was commenced by T. P. Smith, 
who alluded to the popular opinion that Wo- 
man was inferior in capacity of intellect and 
physical strength to the opposite sex, and there- 
fore was incapable of exercising the rights 
and duties which pertain to Man. But he 
much questioned whether, had the same op- 
portunities been offered Woman to exhibit 
antellectual worth, she would not have sur- 
passed Man in the manifestation of talents of 
a high order, and added luster to scenes that 
had been disgraced by manhood. Even her 
physical inferiority was by no means so great 
as was generally believed, as was abundantly 
pene by referring to the customs of semi- 

arbarous nations, where a large portion of 
the labors of the field fell to the lot of Wo- 


tions m our cities for the relief of indigent 
but industrious females. He spoke of the in- 
justice of taxing the property of females, 
while they were shorn of their civil privileges. 
They were not represented, and—‘‘taxation 
without representation” was the origin of the 
war of the revolution. 

He urged various argumennts to prove that 
if Woman was admitted to an equality with 
Man, in regard to civil rights and duties, it 
did not necessarily follow that she would neg- 
lect her domestic duties, for we were taught 
by history that there were no better wives, 
mothers or daughters than those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the walks of litera- 
ture and science. Mr. Walker was willing 
4 that Woman should speak in public,—he saw 
nothing horrifying in the custom. But a few 
years since the whole city was on tiptoe to 
hear Fanny Kemble speak in public, and more 
recently Ellen Tree, and he considered that 
it would be no more degrading for Woman to 
stand up in the sacred desk or the hall of sci- 
ence, and advocate the cause of intelligence, 
of humanity, or religion. He thought that 
if Woman was allowed to participate in any 
manner in political affairs, the effect would 
be of a soothing and purifying nature—her 
influence would be exerted in the cause of re- 
ligior, of humanity and truth. He would even 
be willing that women should hold Professor- 
ships in Colleges, whenever they were found 
to possess a superior intellect or better quali- 
fications than men, which was well known to 
be sometimes the case even in the present 
state of society. 

The three most distinguished mathemati- 
cians, who had flourished during the past 
century, were La Place in France, Bowditch 
in the United States, and Mrs. Somerville in 
England. This lady had lately received a 
medal for her proficiency in this department 
of science. Another‘lady, Miss Taylor, had 
also lately received a premium for her excel- 
lence in the science of Astronomy. The su- 
periority of Miss Martineau in the difficult 
study of political economy, was well known. 
And could it be said that such women should 
not be allowed to instruct their fellow mor- 
tals? Mr. Walker related an anecdote illus- 
trating the taste of Woman for intellectual 
pursuits, and the influence which she would 
exert upon society when an opportunity was 
given. Several years ago, some individuals 
in Boston held a public meeting to discuss the 
subject of establishing a Lyceum. A distin- 
guished gentleman who was present, said it 
would be a very pretty thing if four or five 
hundred persons could be collected together, 
to listen to instructive lectures and discus- 
sions; but, said he, you cannot make it go. 
He was told that itshould go, that a loco- 
motive, female influence, should be attached 
to it, that would make it go. The plan was 
carried into effect, the locomotive was hitched 
on, which had never been done before, and it 
went ahead with the rapidity of a steam en- 
gine; and now, by the aid of female influence, 
the Boston Lyceum was the most popular, 
the most flourishing institution of the kind in 
the United States. Mr. Walker quoted ex- 
amples from ancient history of women pos- 
sessing great intellectual power, and a corres- 
ponding influence; and in England, the most 
illustrious sovereigns had been Elizabeth and 
Anne. Russia had had her Catharines, and 
Spain her Isabella, without whose intellectual 
energies, itis possible, America would have 
remained undiscovered, even to the present 
time. He dwelt upon the influence which 





man. Notwithstanding this, he thought that 
Woman, in civilized countries, now flourished 
in her appropriate sphere, and that a change 
in relation to her civil r ghts and duties would 
hardly improve her condition. By taking an 
active part in public life and mounting the 
rostrum or the pulpit, or by mingling in po- 
litical debates, she would lose that influence 
«over the heart of man which she now possessed ; 
cand the consequences would prove highly in- 
jurious to the well-being of society. Her 
power in a moral and religious point of view, 
which has always given a high tone to the 
«haracter of New England, would be sensibi 
‘diminished. A lamentable change would mA 
-80 be effected in domestic economy—domestic 
«duties would be neglected, and when she re- 
‘turned to her home from a military parade, 
er a firmly contested election, she would be 
emore likely to furnish her husband and chi!- 
dren with leaden b allets or paper ballots to eat, 
than with good, wholesome food! Mr. Smith 
spoke at some length of the great influence 
which Woman exerted while moving in her 
present sphere. She soothed the angry pas- 
sions of man, and excited to virtue; and he 
ould not believe that the proposed change 
‘would tend to the improvement of society. 
He should be reluctant to see her hold in her 
hand the insignia of office, or ascend the Chair 
wf State. Her empire was the heart, and he 
hoped it might be long before she ceased to 
«extend her scepter over it. 

_Amasa Warker conceived that the ques- 
‘tion before the Lyceum was of a very impor- 
tant, a startling character—it concerned neith- 
“er more nor less than the enfranchisement of 
cone half of the human race. The whole 
«current of human prejudice was against the 
affirmative of the question—for we had long 
deen accustomed to see Woman denied a par- 
ticipation in the civil rights and duties which 

were supposed to belong to Man. The doc- 
trine of an equality of the sexes in relation to 
these things, was first broached by Mary Wol- 
stonecraft in England many years since; it 
‘was then opposed with much energy and cried 
down. Butit was now again brought forward, 

under a new and different aspect, and must 
be fairly met. He was in favor of securing 
to women all the rights and privileges to 
which they were entitled. He was even op- 
posed to their being mobbed, if they thought 
proper to hold a convention, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration their rights and 
privileges. He however believed that there 
was no danger of such an event taking place 
im any other city than Boston. (Loud cheers, 
intermingled with hisses.) Mr, Walker said 
that it was not his intention to give any of- 
fense, but he thought a fact might be alluded 
to. He supposed that if the two sexes were 
placed on an equality, the effect would be to 
increase, instead of lessening the influence of 
Woman—and thus promote the noblest inter- 
ests of humanity, for it was always found 
that the condition of Man was most blessed in 
those countries where Woman enjoyed the 
greatest privileges, and was treated with the 
most respect. He spoke feelingly of the op- 

Pression under which Woman labored in hum- 

ble life—being excluded by custom from va- 

rious profitable employments, which she was 
well qualified to exercise—insomuch that it 
was Necessary to establish charitable associa- 


Woman had exerted in the moral and relig- 
ious world; and spoke of Hannah Moore, and 
her successful exertions to check the preva- 
lence, in England,of the dangerous doctrines to 
which the French Revolution had given birth; 
of Madame de Stael, who had raised litera- 
ture in France, from the degraded state into 
which it had fallen;—of Madame Guizot, and 
the heroic and patriotic Madame Roland. 
With all these examples before us, we cxclud- 
ed Woman from participating in rights and 
duties, for which she was well qualified, and 
then say that she is not equal to Man in in- 
tellect! There was a strange kind of jeal- 
ousy cherished by Man, against the interfe- 
rence of Woman with certain duties, which 
he thought was mean and contemptible. In 
conclusion Mr. Walker observed that he felt 
not afraid of the women, however others 
might feel. 

GeorGE T. BiGELow supported the negative 
side of the question. He contended that Wo- 
man now filled her appropriate sphere in so- 
ciety. He was unwilling to admit that Man’s 
condition was preferable to Woman’s—he be-" 
lieved that hard as was the lot of both sexes in 
this life, Woman’s lot was decidedly to be pre- 
ferred. Her duty was at home—in the bosom 
of her family. Her sphere was a confined 
one, it was true, but her duties were sacred 
and important. Man devoted his hours to 
business, and was often the prey of troubles 
and difficulties from which a wife was ex- 
ermmpted. He thought that a woman to whom 
such a change as had been suggested should 
be offered, would hesitate long and well before 
she would accept of it. The question was 
not, whether Woman was incapable of exercis- 
ing certain civil rights and duties, but whether 
her condition and society would be improved 
thereby. He did not stand up there for the 
purpose of denying the intellectual capacity 
of Woman—that he would freely acknowledge 
—but he much doubted whether it would be 
expedient for her to change her present condi- 
tion in society. It was well known that there 
was a natural difference between the physical 
powers of Woman and of Man. Thesphyical 
organization of Woman was less robust than 
that of Man—her nerves and muscles were 
weaker—her size and weight were less—and 
if admitted to equal rights, she would have to 
share the inconveniencies as well as the ad- 
vantages. The inferiority of her physical or- 
ganization rendered her incapable of exercis- 
ing some of the duties which it was incumbent 
on Man to preform. It was sometimes nec- 
essary for nations to go to war, and Woman, if 
admitted to equal rights, would have to encoun- 
ter the enemy on the land and on the ocean— 
she would have to brave the battle and the 
storm—she was better calculated by her phy- 
sical organization to move in her present 
sphere. The contemplated change would be 
disastrous to society and to herself—the sal- 
utary influence which she exerted upon man- 
kind would be much diminished— and per- 
haps entirely destroyed. 

Mr. Bigelow made use of some arguments 
from scripture to support his position. We had 
learned from the Bible that Adam was first 
created, and placed in the garden of Eden— 
the Almighty thought it was not good for Man 
to be alone, and he gave him a help-meet— 





. 


but she undertook to travel out of her proper 
sphere, and the most awful consequences en- 
sued—sentence was then passed upon each in 
accordance with their different natures—it was 
recorded in the third chapter of Genesis—and 
there we learn that while the duties of Woman 
were to be of a domestic nature, Man was 
doomed to ‘earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow.” He also alluded to the language of 
St. Paul, who, when under inspiration, preach- 
ed doctrines confirming the Mosaic relation. 
In the Jewish polity, and by the law of Moses, 
Woman held the same rank in the scale of so- 
ciety, and fulfilled the same duties as at the 
present time. Mr. B. considered the argu- 
ment which had been advanced in relation to 
distinguished women as irrelevant. It was 
not denied that women of high intellectual at- 
tainments had flourished in every age. It 
had been stated correctly that the reign of 
Elizabeth of England was a splendid, a most 
glorious one,—but she was surrounded by 
such sage counselors as Burghley and Cecil, 
and with such subjects as Raleigh and Sussex. 
We were also informed by history that when 
Woman traveled out of her proper sphere, the 
consequences were of a most unhappy nature. 
It was the political intrigues of Catherine de 
Medicis, which occasioned the destruction of 
the Hugenots—and the histories of Madame 
de Maintenon and Madame Pompadour, would 
show that when she forsook her proper path, 
society was not benefited thereby. This was 
an age of experiments, and perhaps the ex- 
periment might be tried, whether Woman 
would not be happier by filling the same place 
in society with Man. Whenever that time 
should arrive he believed that she wonld be 
glad to return to her furmer station in society. 
The change in her condition would be fatal to 
the happy influence which she now exerts on 
mankind—and we should have to bid farewell 
to sweet social intercourse, and all the refine- 
ments of life. 

Joun A. Borers adduced some ingenious 
arguments in favor of the affirmative side of 
the question—the greater part of which we are 
compelled to omit for want of room, as this 
imperfect sketch has already extended to too 
greata length. He said that it was usual to 
claim the superiority for Adam, because he 
was first created—but the beasts of the field, 
the fowls of the air, and the fish of the seas, 
were created before Adam—but Adam was 
created superior to them, and had dominion 
given him over them! Woman was after- 
wards created, and surpassed all the previous 
works of creation—she was the last and the 
best work of the Almighty Power. It had 
been urged that it was the act of Woman 
which brought sin and misery upon the whole 
human race. She ate of the fruit, of which 
Adam also partook. She was tempted by the 
serpent, not by appeals to her appetite, but 
to her thirst after knowledge, to her intellect. 
She ate of the fruit, and found by bitter ex- 
perience that the tree of knowledge was not 
the tree of life. Adam partook of it, because 
he was entreated so todoby Eve! Mr. Bolles 
spoke of the inequality of the sexes in physi- 
cal drganization—which would incapacitate 
Woman from engaging in broils and battles— 
which could not be expected from women even 
if they were placed on an equality with men 
in relation to their rights and privileges. Be- 
sides which, there were the distinctions of sex 
—which entailed on Woman certain domestic 
duties, which it was necessary she should 
perform. Therefore, if an equality of the 
sexes should be admitted, we should have no 
reason to suppose that Woman would neglect 
jare duties which nature intended she should 

ulfill. 

ALFRED Norton spoke briefly in support of 
the negative side of the question. He urged 
a number of arguments going to show that 
Woman now filled her proper station in socie- 
ty—and that although she might possess the 
requisite ability to take an active part in poli- 
tics, and assist in controlling the affairs of 
state—yet if she stepped out of her domestic 
sphere the harmony which now existed in do- 
mestic society would be broken up. He there- 
fore hoped that she would continue to pursue 
her present vocation, and by so doing pro- 
mote the best interests in society. 

The question was then put, and decided in 
the negative by nearly an unanimous vote. 
We could not but regret that as this question 
involved toa very important, extent the inter- 
ests of Woman, an invitation had not been ex- 
tended to the ladies present to take a part in 
the discussion. We are much mistaken if 
there were not among the audience some who 
possessed the power to advocate forcibly and 
eloquently the rights and privileges of the sex. 


—Boston Journal A. D. 1835. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


STATUE OF MAXIMILIAN IN TRIESTE. 

The monument erected to the unfortunate 
Maximilian, in Trieste, is said to be one of 
great beauty. The world in general seems to 
concur in regarding him rather as a victim of 
untoward events and the scapegoat of an odi- 
ous policy, than as one who was, intention- 
ally, either a usurper or a tyrant. The 
nobility of mind which led him to refuse a 
proffered opportunity of flight, in order to 
perish with those who had aided to sustain his 
throne, cannot be left out of sight, and his 
amiability of character and fidelity to such 
principles as his education had led him to be- 
lieve right, make his name a bright spot upon 
the hated list of the later Hapsburgs. Per- 
haps even the original Count Rudolf, if per- 
mitted to look back upon the bigoted and 
odious successors who have made his name 
synonymous in Germany with tyranny and 
oppression, would experience a moment of 
relief in contemplating the character of Max- 
imilian, as well as that of Joseph Second. Be 
this as it may, the monument erected to the 
memory of the unfortunate prince at Trieste, 
must be one conceived and executed with 
much artistic taste and judgment. We copy 
the following description from an Italian 
paper: : 

‘*The statue of the unfortunate Emperor, 
whose likeness is a perfect success, is clothed 
in the uniform of an Austrian admiral, and 
his right hand is extended toward the sea. At 
the four angles of the pedestal are four alle- 
gorical figures, representing the four points 
of the compass. The East is an old woman, 





with a half moon and a star; the West isa 
young one, with the evening star and a tri 
dent; the South is an Egyptian, of the time 
of Pharaoh, bearing a palm branch, and the 
North a man with crested helmet, a harpoon 
and cable in his hand. Between these figures 
are the following inscriptions: 

“To Maximilian of Austria, Emperor of 
Mexico, 1875, leader of the naval armament; 
its glory was his care. He promoted the 
prosperity of the mercantile marine. With 
liberal mind he succored the poor. By the 
building of the Miramar he glorified Trieste, 
his adopted country.’ 

** At the foot of the statue is the following 
passage from his last testament: 

***To the Austrian Navy which I loved so 
much, to all friends whom I leave behind, I 
send, far from the shores of the Adriatic, my 
last farewell. June 16th, 1867.’ ” 

Maximitian.” 


Little sympathy as we feel for the govern- 
ment of Austria, which gives way before 
liberty now that it is no longer able to fight 
her, and little pleasure as it gives us to look 
back upon the defeat and destruction of the 
Italian ship, Re Galantuamo, by the Austrian 
Miramar, it is pleasant to find that Maximil- 
ian is yet remembered, and his statue may be 
contemplated in the same spirit with which 
we regard the expiatory chapel in Paris, 
mourning the sad fate of the unfortunate sov- 
ereigns whom it commemorated, yet not wish- 
ing the French Revolution undone. Ought 
this statue, however, to stand on Italian soil? 
Should Trieste be German rather than Italian ? 
Even as Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia pine 
to be included under the government of 
Greece, jo not Trent and her sister cities long 
to be Italian and free ? 

The more liberal policy into which Austria 
has now been forced with regard to her 
former victim, Hungary, as well as that feel- 
ing of compassion which an enfeebled nation 
always excites, might make it seem hard to 
grudge her one breathing-place, one port, 
while Italy has a whole sea coast at her com- 
mand, The rising power and overtopping 
pride of Prussia make the enfeebled state of 
the once great Austria rather a piteous spec- 
tacle to behold; yet we are not sure, after all, 
but that the statue of Maximilian should have 
been erected at Vienna, rather than at Tri- 
este, and overlooking the Danube instead of 


the Adriatic. 
BENEVOLENCE AT NAPLES. 


When we reflect that nearly four thousand 
children wander homeless and friendless about 
the Neapolitan streets; and that even babies 
(of the perambulatory age), may be found 
sleeping out-of-doors there, without food or 
friend; it is refreshing to learn that efforts 
are being made to stop this deplorable state 
of things, and that Madame Schwabe, a be- 
nevolent German lady, who is exerting herself 
on behalf of the little girls of Naples (steps 
having already been taken by philanthropic 
parties on behalf of the destitute boys), meets 


‘with help and encouragement from abroad. 


In Naples itself sectarian prejudices prevent 
her from receiving the aid she so much needs, 
although her school is wholly non-sectarian in 
character; but from Rome, London, Paris, 
and other centers, Madame Schwabe is prom- 
ised contributions for her exhibition of pic- 
tures, sculptnres, bronzes, and other ‘objects 
of art, which will be held (for the benefit of 
this admirable establishment), in Rome next 
January, and in London from May to July 
following, the articles exposed being after- 
ward sold for the same benevolent purpose. 
Among the persons who have promised to 
bestow objects of Art for the furtherance of 
this enterprise are the artists Story, Millair, 
and Lehmann, the daughter of Amy Scheffer, 
Madame Bodichon, and others, the princesses 
of Prussia and Darmstadt, a number of gen- 
erous Romans and Londoners, some Neapoli- 
tans whose education has placed them above 
the barriers of superstition, and others. 
These schools for destitute children are held 
in a large ex-convent, still partly in ruins, 
half of which the excellent foundress has al- 
ready restored, the remainder of which she is 
desirous of repairing. The beautiful gardens 
of the establishment, with their Southern 
palms and shady walks, are trodden in play 
hours by the little feet that lately wandered 
homeless and foriorn around the streets of 
Naples. An excellent article which recently 
appeared in the Globe, suggests to our minds 
the thought that such an estabjishment would 
net be superfluous, even in our own city, 
where many children, although not houseless, 
are sheltered in buildings more unwholesome 
than the open sky of Naples. J. R. A. 








THE “HOUSEKEEPER” OF OUR HEALTH. 


The liver is the great depurating or blood cleans- 
ing organ of the system. Set the great housekeeper 
of our health at work, and the foul corruptions which 
gender in the blood and rot out, as it were, the ma- 
chinery of life, are Lamy ay | expelled from the sys- 
tem. For this a Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, with small daily doses of Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets are pre-eminently the ar- 
ticles needed. They cure every kind of humor, from 
the worst scrofula to the common pimple, blotch or 
eruption. Great eating ulcers kindly heal under 
their mighty curative influence, Virulent blood poi- 
sons that lurk in the system are by them robbed of 
their terrors, and by their ese fae ns and somewhat 
protracted use the most tainted system may be com- 
pletely renovated and built up anew. Enlarged 
glands, tumors and swellings dwindle away and dis- 
appear under the influence of their great resolvents. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines, 

“Claude, a child about three years old, was greatly 
afflicted with sores on his legs and feet, so that he 
could not wear his shoes and stockings. Had a great 
deal of trouble with him. Had tried many remedies 
ineffectually. At last we tried the Golden Medical 
Discovery, and in about three weeks he was entirely 
cured, his sores were all healed, and health much im- 
proved. Respectfully yours, J. W. BOYER, 

“Vermillion, Edgar Co., Jan, 29th, 1875.” 
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ATTENTION 
I$ CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 


i 


The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel, 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed, 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark. 























“Opypy PN 
These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & 00.,, 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston: 
MRS, H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & OO, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0 
J. P. LOVE, ; 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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THE INAUGURATION SALE 


BY THE 


BOSTON LAND COMPANY, 
ORIENT HEICHTS. 


All the conditions having been perfected by years 
of effort, the Great Opening Sale, which is to inaug- 
urate the building up of the future Long Branch of 
Boston, will take place 

Oa TUESDAY, August 24, 1875. 

This first sale will be confined to the Sea-shore Di- 
vision, or Beach Mount Section, of Orient Heights, 
which comprises a large tract of the ya Tiny see sea- 
shore property along the whole coast of New England, 
fronting on, and looking out upon the open ocean, 
and swept by the sea breezes across the bay from the 
south as well as from the east, commanding a full 
view of the charming scenery that skirts the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay as 73 approach the harbor of 
Boston. The nearness of this great estate to the city, 
the liberal, vigorous and comprehensive plans for its 
development, the protection secured by carefully 
considered measures of restriction, together with the 
power of a large, well organized and financially strong 
company to act with and encourage private enter- 
prise, furnish a most powerful combination of intrin- 
sic elements upon which to rest our faith that suc- 
cess, in the highest and the fullest sense of the term, 
is sure to be the result. 


The Boston, Revere Beach and Lynr Rail- 
road Line 


Opens the locality by quick, frequent and very pleas- 
ant means of cotamanication at a small annual ex- 
ense, with the commercial heart of the city, and ren- 
ers it available for rapid — entirely un- 
paralleled by any other locality. Prominent among 
the special inducements offered by the Railroad Com- 
any is that furnished by the following vote passed 

y the Directors: 

Voted—“That a free pass be given to the head of 
each family for and during a period of five years, 
who will build a house of not less value than $1500 
on the land of The East Boston Improvement Compa- 
ny, Bhe East Boston Land Company, The Boston 
Land Company, or The North Shore Land Company, 
and establish their residence in the same during @ 

riod of not less than three months in each year. 
said passes to date from the completion and occu- 
pancy of said house, and be made transferable to any 
subsequent purchaser who shall occupy said house, 
in accordance with the condition upon which the pass 
is given, so far as relates to occupancy. Said passes 
to be good between the Boston terminus of the line 
and the depot nearest the residence of the holder.” 


IN THIS GREAT SALE 


We pledge ourselves to the public that every lot in 
the schedule will be sold to the highest bidder, what- 
ever the price may be, and that no bidding for the 
protection of prices will be tolerated in any form 
whatever, and that the simple but vital restrictions 
introduced to make the locality a choice one in ev- 
ery particular will be strictly adhered to. The terms 
of payment will be five per cent. cash on day of sale. 
Fifteen per cent. on delivery of the deed, within ten 
days froin date of sale, and the balance in four an- 
nual payments of twenty per cent. each, with inter- 
est at the rate of seven per cent. per annum. Five 
per cent. discount will be made for cash, and fifteen 

r cent. discount will be made to all who build 
within twelve months from date of deed. The sale 
will be open at 2.30 P.M. 

On Tuesday, the 24th Day of August, 
Near the Revere Railroad Station on the new road, 
FREE TICKETS and plans will be furnished to gen- 
tlemen who desire to attend the sale, at the office of 
the Boston Land Company, 48 Congress Street, Room 


12. 
Fictoote will be good on all trains during the day of 


e. 

Trains leave on the even hour from 7 A.M. to7 P.M. 

Boston depot, Atlantic avenue, foot of High street. 

Per order of the Directors. 
A. P. BLAKE, Presidept. 

J. H. LESTER, CHAS. BIRD, Auctioneers. 

Should the day as above fixed prove stormy, the 
sale will be postponed to THUR DAY, Au atl 





at the same hour. 
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